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THE BED AND BOARD AT AYER 


A glimpse of the sleeping quarters and a corner of a dining room at Camp Devens, where many thousands 
of New England boys are training for the National Army 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS) 


MAINE newspaper correspondent tells | served for three years as a sailor in one of the | 


how Muscongus Island, or Loudville, | 
has rejoined the United States. Of course 


most famous fighting vessels of our navy, no 
less a craft than the frigate Constitution—‘‘Old 


it has not really been outside the United | Ironsides.’? The girl was known as Louise 
States at all, but nevertheless the people who | Baker of Boston. Disguised in masculine attire 
live along the shore of Lincoln County are | she enlisted in 1812, and in the three years of 
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fond of telling how the island ‘‘seceded’? in | 
1860, and has since been virtually independent 

of any political connection with the town of 

Bristol, of which it had formerly been a part. | 
The people of the island became angry when | 
the town officials of Bristol on some technical- 

ity or other threw out the vote of the island 

precinct at the presidential election of 1860. 

They stoutly insisted that the Bristol officials, 

who were of one party, did it because most of 
the islanders were of the other. 

From that day to the present time the people 
who live on the island—fishermen and their | 
families—have refused to vote at any election 
or to pay any taxes. ‘They have maintained a 
school of their own as a sort of community 
undertaking, and have accepted the mail bag 
that the little steamer leaves there three times | 
a week—every day in the summer season ; but 
in no other way, official or social, have they 
recognized the existence of the world beyond | 
their own shores. They resisted the draft | 


her service took part in numerous sea battles 
and received honorable mention for bravery. 
Miss Baker—although that was not her own 
name, but one that she assumed for family 
reasons—in later years published the story of 
her naval career. She said that she had been 
moved to the daring adventure by reading the 
story of one Deborah Sampson, who disguised 
herself in men’s clothing, enlisted in the 
Continental Army under the name of Robert 
Shurtleff, and served as a private through the 
Revolutionary War. 


Nic long ago more than twenty separate 


clubs and societies made up of persons | 
who enjoy tramping through the New | 


England mountains joined in publishing a new 
walking map of that beautiful region. The 


map, which is invaluable to any person who | 
sets out to enjoy afoot the autumn foliage | 


and the crisp air of the Franconia Range or 
Mount Lafayette or any other part of northern 


during the Civil War. There were forty-five | New Hampshire, is free to all applicants at 
men of draft age on the island at that time, of | the rooms of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
whom the government wanted nine, but when | in the Tremont Building, Boston, or will be 
an officer went to the island to enforce the | mailed on receipt of two cents in postage. It 
draft the inhabitants drove him and his assist- | covers the region from the Randolph Valley, 
ants away. But now, after more than half a! north of the Presidential Range, south to the 
century, comes word that the island is willing | Sandwich Valley, and from Moosilauke Moun- 
to send its quota of fighting men to the front | tain on the west to the Maine border. It shows 
in the great world war, and even to invest a | all the main trails, of which there are two or 
part of the profits of its fishing industry in | three hundred miles, laid out and built by the 








DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR 


It Will Actually Reduce the High Cost of Living 


It is from the first selection of choice wheats, grown in differ- 
ent sections, ripened under prime conditions — blended and 
milled by our own special process to give the greatest bread 
value and contain the most nourishment. This is why Daniel 
Webster Flour is “BETTER THAN THE BEST”—this is why 
it will make the most and the cheapest bread—this is why so 
many thrifty housekeepers and cooks are using it. 


Liberty-Loan bonds. 
Se 
HE famous old Parson Williams house | 
in Deerfield has been turned into a dor- 
mitory for the pupils of the school that 
stands on the same street. Happily the neces- 
sary alterations will not detract from the quaint | 
and dignified appearance of the old mansion, | 
which was built in 1707 and has a very in-| 
teresting history. It was built for Parson | 
Williams and his family when they were ran- | 


somed and brought back from Montreal, where 


the French and Indian raiding party had taken 
them and more than a hundred other Deer- | 
field people in the famous raid of 1704. Not 
all the family returned, however, for the 
wife of the minister had been killed by the 
Indians near Greenfield, in the hurried march | 
northward through the wilderness; and one of | 
the five children, little seven-year-old Eunice, 
was adopted by the Indians and retained in 
Canada. 

In later years Eunice, then the wife of an 
Indian warrior, revisited her old Deerfield | 
home ; but she preferred the Indian life to that | 
of civilization and ended her days ina wigwam. | 
The old house remained in the Williams | 
family for three generations, and finally, with | 
the rest of the estate, came into the posses- 
sion of the town, for public purposes. Parson 
Williams after his return from Canada wrote | 
The Redeemed Captive, the book on which 
most later accounts of the Deerfield raid and | 
the experiences of the captives in Canada are 
based. S 


FTAXUE little Congregational church in the | 
[itace of Brandon, Vermont, has a pulpit 
that is unique. Probably it is the most 
valuable pulpit that any small chureh in the 
country can boast of. It is made of pure white 
marble and was given to the church by a 
brandon citizen on whose land there is a 
marble quarry. It is said to be the largest 
single piece of white marble ever taken from a 
Vermont quarry. Its value is estimated to be 
more than five thousand dollars. Brandon, a 
beautiful village nestling among the moun- 
tains, has many summer visitors, most of 
whom visit the church and tell the story of the 
wonderful marble pulpit to their friends when 
they go home. ° 


HE newspapers have had much to say of | 
late about young women who have en- 
listed as yeomen in the naval service. | 
Needless to say, most of them will see only | 
shore service, and that in a clerical capacity. | 
But it is a matter of record that a little over a | 
hundred years ago a brave New England gir! | 











different clubs. The clubs have also done much 
for the convenience of mountain trampers by 
building shelters here and there and by mark- 
ing the springs. 

ee 


INFINITY 


HO of us has not puzzled himself at 
times with idle speculation about infinite 
space? Suppose, you might say, that 
the entire conceivable universe should cease to 
exist; what would be left, and how far would 
it extend? Perhaps it does not pay to dwell on 
such thoughts; for, as Puck says, in making 
the following jocose but somewhat striking 
statement of the case, ‘‘ As ‘infinity’ is printed 
in the dictionary it is marvelous that so few 
are insane’’: 
Mathematically, a line without end may be 


| projected into space. 


Theoretically, ten million models of the Wool- 
worth Building may be carved from the toe of 
an ant, and each room in each model may con- 
tain a thousand lesser ants from each of whose 
toes ten million other models of the same build- 
ing may be carved with one lonely ant in each 
room. 

If the smallest of these lonely ants started 


/out to crawl along the endless line projected 


into space, it would have as good a chance of 
reaching the limits of space as would a light- 
ning bolt traveling forever along the same 
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DEMAND AND REQUEST 


SHORT demand will sometimes do what 
courtesy fails toachieve. By way of illus- 


| course, 


tration the Boston Transcript describes | 


an incident observed on an open car. A young 
man, reading his evening paper, was startled 
by a little woman to the right of him who 


suddenly raised her parasol and jabbed the | 


back of the seat in front at a point that, to 
put it scientifically, was about ten inches to the 
left of the axis of his medial line. ‘‘There,’’ 
she announced, ‘‘you ought to be sitting just 
opposite that. Move over!’? The man turned 
and recognized in the lady a world-famous 
professor of mathematics, and meekly crowded 
a fat woman on his other side against the 
rail. 

A much more polite request failed of its pur- 
pose when a gentleman in the most courteous 
of tones turned to a laboring man, comfortably 
ensconced behind his newspaper on an elevated 
car, and said: 

‘*T beg your pardon, but should T he asking 
too much if I begged you to give this old lady 
your seat?’’ 

‘*You would,’’ replied the other briefly. 


Order a Bag To-day from Your Grocer and Prove It 
And Be Sure He Sends You the Daniel Webster Bag 


Our Guarantee. /f Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread you have ever baked—after 
using one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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For the Laundry 
The People’s Choice for Sixty Years 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Best and Goes 
Farthest 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 


by serving more stuffing when you 
serve roast meats, poultry, 
fish and game. 


If this dressing is flavored with Bell’s Sea- 
soning it adds to the pleasure of the meal. 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 


Sold in Sprinkling Top Bottles 




















SATIN GLOSS 
y Liquid Stove Polish — 
Mixed, Ready for Instant Use. 


Keeps the new 
stove looking new; 
makes the old stove 

look like new. © 


Learn the secret of 
the beautiful stove. 


The same money 
that pays for poor 
stuff will buy the 
best if You ask 
for SLADES 










Screw-Top Cans, 
15 Cts. 


Ask your dealer 
for Satin Gloss, 
the improved 

stove polish. 
Satin Gloss 
Polish Co., 
Portland, 

Me. 
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[: Libertyville hostesses had a delight- 






ful habit of including the whole family 
in invitations to parties. Even the most 
formal invitation was likely 
to be followed by an en- 
treaty over the telephone 
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to ‘‘ bring grandmother,’’ 
or by the statement that 
‘*vou and William are posi- 
tively expected. ’’ 
So when Aunt Virginia’s 
Sally came to visit her cous- 
ins, the Joyces, and Liber- 
tyville was exerting itself 
to the utmost to make things lively 
for their guest, a few benevolent 
crumbs of entertainment fell into 
the eagerly outspread pinafore of 
‘Miss Janey Joyce, a young person 
‘‘going on thirteen’? who dearly 
loved entertainment and the things 
pertaining thereto. 
Several of the hostesses were 
kind-hearted enough to suffer the 
presence of an effaced little girl at 
gatherings meant distinctly for her 
elders, and to their parties Janey, 
a solemn child, went as to some 
lofty spiritual rite. But alas! there 
were other hostesses less humane 
in spirit, and since there was only 
one dignified attitude to assume 
toward such unpleasant persons, 
Janey assumed it—a large, hand- 
some, dramatic forgiveness. But 
what she simply could not endure 
with the requisite Christian resig- 
nation was her own family’s insult- 
ing, inexcusable lack of interest ! 
‘*Am I invited?’’ she would ask 
tremulously as each fresh prospect 
of social glory was unfolded be- 
fore a pleased home circle. ‘‘How 
lovely—how grand—and did she 
say me?’’ 
And, unbelievable as it may 
sound, half the time Elizabeth 
could not even remember ! 
‘*Did she say Janey, Sally??? 
Elizabeth would languidly inquire. 
‘*I didn’t hear, really,’’ Sally 
would reply. ‘‘She knows Janey, 
doesn’t she?’’ 
‘‘Of course. And if she didn’t 
say Janey, probably she meant to. 
I’d get ready, I think.’’ 
Meant to—the ignominy of it! 
‘*No one realizes what I go through |’? | all this to her mother. ‘‘ Think of it—a party at 
complained Janey to her mother as she | Redwood! Not to speak of the fact that Pres- 
sat crocheting on the blue belt that | cott Dana, the novelist, is out there, visiting !’’ 
she was making as an added magnifi-| Here indeed was something unique ; for Red- 
cence to her one party dress. ‘‘We have | wood, with its large, handsome grounds, was 
to be through the front door at parties the show place of Libertyville. When Mrs. 
and seen—seen plainly—before I can! Dana stopped at Redwood between trips to 
be sure that they wanted me to come.’’ | Europe, to Egypt or to China, she often en- 
‘*It must be a great strain,’’ soberly | tertained there persons of distinction—not the 
agreed her mother. ‘‘The next time I | least of whom was her own nephew, Prescott 
wasn’t perfectly. sure I think I’d just | Dana, the novelist, an odd genius about whom 
stay quietly at home.’’ Libertyville had a vast, unappeased curiosity. 
But wild horses would not have kept} Prescott Dana! Janey, sitting on her stool 
Janey at home. So rooted was her pre- | before the fire, was awed to stupefaction. For 
dilection for festivity that she forgave | once the great park of delights dropped into 
even the mortifying character of her | insignificance —the little crooked Japanese 
invitations. But visions of a frowning | trees, the ponds upon which lilies floated, the 
hostess waving her indignantly from | miraculous pergolas and vivid garden borders, 
the door lingered bitterly in the cup of | all faded behind the splendid magic of his 
every anticipation, and time after time, | name. Prescott Dana was there, crossing those 
as she walked up front walks in party | lovely bridges, picking those flowers, floating 
regalia with Sally and Elizabeth, fear | perhaps among those lily pads—Prescott Dana, 
clutched at her heart. Only at night in | the author, not of those great novels with which 
dreams were Janey’s wrongs redressed | his name was associated, but of The Hermit’s 
—dreams filled thrillingly with the| Spectacles and of her own dear Admirable 
things of social adventure: cakes mag- | Andrew. Janey knew both of those precious 
nificent with candles, resplendent prizes | tales for the young by heart. The hermit and 
and amazing boxes of candy, fragrant | the tragedy of his misplaced spectacles were 
caterers’ wagons, burdened postmen | part of a rich childhood experience — they 
bearing packets of invitations—all ad- | awakened emotions that were second only to 
dressed in a bold, foreign hand to Miss | her feelings at the death of her first canary; 
Janey Joyce. and Andrew, that flawless, perfect boy, was 
One day during the second week of | her favorite in all fiction. 
Sally’s visit the two older girls came} Indeed Andrew, the ever admirable, was a 
home quite breathless. Mrs. Briggs} person loved and quoted by all the Joyces. 
Dana herself had met them on the! Janey, to whom life at best was no frivolous 
street and had actually invited them to thing, never laughed at Andrew. She admired 
Redwood to a party on Tuesday next! | and loved the very splendor of his perfection— 

“Redwood!” said Elizabeth, narrating | Andrew, the admirable child who never turned 
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HE EXCLAIMED, WITH A FACE OF HORROR. 
TO GESTICULATE WITH YOUR SPOON?" 
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“ARE YOU GOING 


in his toes or dragged his feet or contradicted 
his parents; who failed signally to hump his 
shoulders or to gesticulate with his spoon. 

‘*Andrew would never have slammed the 
door like that,’’ Mrs. Joyce would say to 
Janey ; and the effect, even now, when Janey 
was twelve, was instantaneous and complete. 

Janey sat before the fire in an attitude of 
gloom. Life, she thought, was hard. For it 
was not she, but Elizabeth and Sally who were 
going to see Prescott Dana—Sally who had 
never heard of Andrew, Elizabeth who openly 
laughed at him. Janey sighed heavily. This 
time she did not timidly inquire whether she 
had been included in the invitation. She knew 
only too well what she might expect from 
Mrs. Dana, a proud, fashionable woman who 
noticed her only rarely, and then rather con- 
descendingly as ‘‘the Joyces’ little Janey.’’ 

The time before the party passed drearily 
for Janey. The crocheted belt remained tragi- 
cally incomplete. She read and reread The 
Hermit’s Spectacles and mourned anew the 
fate that had overtaken her beloved book, 
The Admirable Andrew—that of being left out 
in a soaking rain by a brother old enough, 
she said indignantly, to know better. 

It was to be an afternoon affair at Redwood. 
When, after an early luncheon on Tuesday, 
the two girls were spreading their finery on the 
bed, Elizabeth looked reprovingly at Janey. 

‘*Why, she’s not even beyun to get ready !’’ 

**Ready ?’’ said Janey, blinking. 

‘*Well, aren’t you going?’’ 

‘“‘Going!’’ cried Janey, with a bewildered | 
stare. ‘‘Am I invited ?’’ 

Elizabeth paused irresolutely. ‘‘Why,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I took it for granted you were included. 
Sally, didn’t she say ‘all’ come Tuesday ?’’ 
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**T thought so,’’ said Sally, ‘‘ but — 


**She must have meant Janey, I think.’’ 
Janey stood looking from one to the 


other in numb suspense 
while they humiliatingly 
discussed her invitation. 
But oh, if she might only 
go! Both girls tried vainly 
to remember; then at last 
the situation crystallized. 
‘*Hurry and get ready,’’ 
said Elizabeth. 
Janey flew off in rapture, 
and. reappeared in a few 
moments in the plain mulle with 
the blue collar that was her festive 
best. If only she had finished the 
crocheted belt! 

Ten minutes later the three 
swished airily down the walk. 
Janey could hardly believe her 
fate. To be going, after all! It 
was too much! Life was greater, 
larger, more beautiful than she 
had thought! The great trees of 
Redwood came into view, then the 
turrets of the house, and finally 
Rose Wilcox, alone in her best 
dress and carrying her party bag. 
They hailed Rose with delight, 
and there was a gay hubbub of 
meeting. But where, Elizabeth 
asked, as they walked on together, 
was Emmy? 

‘*Emmy ?”’ said Rose. ‘‘Why, at 
home, of course. ’’ 

‘** At home? ’’ repeated Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘Couldn’t she come?’’ 

Janey paused apprehensively. 
Doom seemed to halt and stand 
above her head. Her little ship 
was making steadily for the break- 
ers. 

‘*Come?’’? echoed Rose. 
wasn’t asked !”” 

‘*Oh!’’ replied Elizabeth suc- 
cinetly. 

‘*Mrs. Dana said,’’ explained 
Rose, ‘‘that she intended to have 
the younger ones by themselves 
later. ‘Naturally —’’ 

The whole party stopped abrupt- 
ly. Elizabeth and Sally looked 
helplessly at each other and then 
at Janey. Janey knew that look. 
She was doomed. The frowning, 
indignant hostess of her fears had 

at last taken shape. She was Mrs. 
Briggs Dana of Redwood—and’ they 
were at the very gate of the park! The 
silver of ponds gleamed beyond the iron 
palings; a deer browsed inside not ten 
feet away; high up on the terrace a 
strutting peacock spread his dazzling 
tail. Janey’s eyes bulged with excite- 
ment ; but she knew her fate. 

Elizabeth leaned down and took her 
hand. ‘‘You won’t mind going back, 
dear, will you?’’ 

Janey’s eyes filled. Would she mind? 
The deer came up and watched her 


“She 


terest sparkled through her tears as 
she put her hand between the palings 
and stroked him. It was too much for 
the soft-hearted Sally. 

‘* Couldn’t she wait for us in the 
park?’’ she suggested. ‘‘No one need 
know a thing about it if she keeps clear 
of the house. ’’ 

Janey threw her a grateful glance. 

**] guess she could,’’ agreed Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘But you must stay a long way 
off. And if you see the party coming, 
run! We’ll meet you right here on this 
spot afterwards. ’’ 

Janey promised, and the girls disap- 
peared. 

Smoothing her skirts and adjusting 
her braids, Janey entered with con- 
| scious grandeur. Once inside she paused, 

| as an entering monarch might, to take 
| full cognizance of the glory of her situa- 
| tion. To be in Redwood alone; not to 
| be going to a party, and yet, miracu- 
lously enough, in her party dress! Fifty 
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feet away, on a pond, three swans were float- | 


ing beautifully. Over the pond ran a little | 
rustic bridge, and in another moment the swans | 
would be sailing under it. Janey ran, hoping | 
to get there in time. Near by, leaning above | 
a garden bed, she saw a man digging with a 
trowel. He was hatless, and he wore a soft | 
shirt with the collar turned in at the neck. 

Almost in the act of mounting the bridge | 
Janey halted. She had almost walked over a 
perfectly strange bridge, and she had asked no 
one’s permission. Andrew would never have 
done that! Never meddle with other people’s | 
things, the book admonished; whereupon fol- 
lowed that picture of the barelegged little boy 
who fell into a friend’s cactus bed. 

She approached the gardener. ‘‘ Please, sir, 
may I walk across the little bridge?’’ 

The gardener looked up and saw himself 
confronted with the odd little figure in braids. 

‘*It’s a good deal to ask, of course,’’ he 
began, as if hesitating. 

Janey knew that, she said. It was a great, 
great favor. 

‘* And are you old enough ?’’ he added doubt- 
fully, considering her with an odd,expression. 

Janey reflected solemnly. She was almost 
thirteen ; in fact, she would be thirteen Thurs- 
day week. But, after all, she was not thirteen 
yet. And in such a grown-up emergency it 
would be childish to say ‘‘going on thirteen. ’’ 
It was a complicated moment, but Janey came 
through it with courage. 

‘*T am twelve,’’ she replied bravely. 

‘“*H’m! Twelve!’ he repeated, looking down | 
at her eager little face. ‘‘Well, I will allow 
you to walk across,—though twelve, of course, 
is very young, —but on condition that you walk 
right back again to this very spot.’’ 

Janey was profoundly impressed. But for a 
gardener was he not taking a good deal of 
responsibility ? 

‘‘Maybe you ought to ask Mrs. Dana. I 
shouldn’t think of walking over without a 
regular permission. Andrew,’’ she began. 

The gardener started. ‘‘Andrew! Did you 
say Andrew? Andrew what?’’ 

‘*Tt’s a character, —you wouldn’t know about 
it,’? she replied condescendingly, —‘‘a person 
in a story.”’ 

‘Oh, shouldn’t I? I’m a great reader. It! 
couldn’t be Admirable And—’’ | 
‘*Itis!’’ eried Janey, beaming. ‘*Why, you’ve | 
read it! Which shows,’’ she added, ‘‘that it is 

no book to be laughed at.’’ 

At that the gardener dropped his trowel and 
smiled charmingly. 

‘*Twelve, after all, is rather old,’’ he de- 
clared. ‘‘ You may walk across the bridge. In | 
fact, I am going across with you.’’ 

Whereupon this delightful person, taking 
Janey’s hand in his, literally ran off with her. 

‘*You’re sure it’s all right?’’ she asked 
breathlessly, as she sped along as fast as her 
legs would take her. ‘‘Mrs. Dana won’t mind ?’? 

Her friend felt sure that Mrs. Dana would 
not, but that if she did he could stand it. 

‘*It might mean your place,’’ said Janey. 

‘Oh, well,’’ he replied, with fine careless- 
ness, then I should go to work for this 
penn.” 

‘*‘Dana? Do you mean Prescott Dana? You 
know Prescott Dana, then ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I see him hanging round here. ’’ 

Janey regarded him with ever-increasing | 
respect. ‘‘I suppose he’s at the party ?’’ she 
suggested at last. : 

‘*Oh, you’re one of the party, then?’’ 

Her face went scarlet. What an embarrassing 
position, she thought. But the truth, however 
humiliating, must be told. Janey told it, but 
still the man was puzzled. 

‘* Not invited? Why, you’re here, aren’t 
you??? 

That was terrible. Apparently nothing ex- 
cept the fullest explanation would do, and so 
in the utmost mortification Janey explained. 

‘*So you were halted at the very gate?’’ the 
gardener said compassionately, when she had 
finished. ‘‘I call that rough !’’ 

Thus encouraged Janey needed nothing fur- 
ther. They sat down on an iron bench beside 
the swans, and little by little she laid bare the 
secrets of a lifetime. She told him how much | 




















she liked that poor hermit, of the parties to | 
which she merely tagged along, of the state of | 
health of her adored canaries, of her favorite 
book about her favorite hero, which her brother | 
had left out in the rain and ruined, of the | 
tragedy of the unfinished belt and of the un- | 
believable difficulty of the new crochet stitch. | 

She never had a more sympathetic listener. | 
The gardener, it seemed, had gone through all 
that himself, and knew what she suffered. He 
prescribed for the canaries; he was grieved | 
over the uncompleted belt. And in regard to | 
Admirable Andrew, he was the most encour- 
aging of optimists; some way, somehow—he | 
felt—she was going to get another book. 

‘* They are two dollars and a half with illus- 
trations,’’ said Janey briefly, by way of set- | 
tling this nonsense at once. | 

‘*It’s a robbery! How he takes the money | 
I don’t know! Is he honest, do you think ?”’ 

Janey felt certain on that point. Decidedly | 
the author of the hermit was honest. ‘‘ And 
he would have told, too, if he had known | 
where the spectacles had been put.’’ 

‘“Then you think that he didn’t know?’’ 
her friend asked, with twinkling eyes. | 





| was embarrassing to have to 
| toady to a cook; and it was 


| cakes. Yes, 
| might bring the refreshments, 
| and would she please see that 


| ket—a large basket? 


| kittens along? It seems un- 
| fair to throw them suddenly 


| hopes of getting one. He could 


‘‘Of course not! But I know—that is, I know 
now. Emmy Wilcox and I have found out.’’ 

‘*Tndeed ??? 

‘*It’?s simple when you know. The dwarf’s 
grandmother hid them that time when she was 


| changed into the red raspberry bush.’’ 


It was a plausible explanation, quaintly 


| thought out. ‘The gardener was delighted. 


‘If I had a hat, I’d throw it up in the air,’”’ 
| he confided to her boyishly. 

At that moment a hubbub of young voices 
floated across from the house. Janey looked up 
and saw a group of girls descending the steps. 

‘*Tt’s the party !’’ she cried. ‘‘Quick!’’ 

They raced over the grass, past swans, 
bridges and flower beds, and settled themselves 
under a huge shrub farther off. From behind 
this they peeped forth. 

‘*They are having things to eat on the 
grass !’’ the gardener whispered. 

Janey sighed. The gardener, lounging beside 
her, chewed a blade of grass. She sighed again, 
and this time he looked up. ‘There was com- 
plete understanding in the eyes that met hers. 

‘*Well,’’ said he, ‘‘maybe I could get some. ’’ 
And before she could reply off he went over 
the grass and in at the Kitchen door. 

After a while he emerged, staggering be- 
neath a tray piled with covered dishes. Regain- 
ing her side, he put the tray on the grass 
and began to uncover his booty. There were 
ices in shapes—two lifelike camels with humps 
of marshmallow, a spotted pointer retrieving a 
chocolate, a slightly melted rabbit. A plate of 
cakes and a dish of candies completed a feast 
too splendid for words. Janey sat before it in 
shining approval and began tidily to serve him. 

‘What a nice, comfortable party!’’ he ex- 
claimed, spreading his napkin. ‘‘ And my 
favorite guest is a person with braids. ’’ 

The guest with the braids smiled. 

‘“*Did the cook mind?’’ she said, attacking 
the chocolate rabbit with her spoon. 

‘*Mind? She carried on frightfully. I threw 
her down, grabbed the tray and ran.”’ 

‘“*You did! Then of course I oughtn’t to,’’ 
began the conscientious Janey, halting in the 
middle of her rabbit, spoon in hand. 

‘*What!’? he exclaimed, with a face of hor- 
ror. ‘‘Are you going to gesticulate with your 
spoon ??? 

She dropped it in fright. ‘‘Dear me!’’ she 
gasped. ‘‘I almost did, didn’t I?’ 

‘“The narrowest escape I ever saw !’’ 

‘* But about the cook,’’ she persisted. 

‘“*As I was going to say when you inter- 
rupted me with your spoon, she doesn’t really 
mind. It’s just her way. I get on quite well 
with her.’’ 

‘“*This must be a nice place for you,’’ said 
Janey, neatiy relieving the camel of its hump. 

‘Oh, it is! They are kind folks to work for. 
The butler is particularly condescending. He 
even gave me a favor to give you.’’ And he 
produced a neat oblong parcel. 

‘*For me?”’ cried Janey. ‘‘A favor??? 

‘*Yes, but you’re not to open it till after the 
party.’’ 

Her brow contracted. ‘‘ But as I wasn’t in- 
vited to the party, ought I to take a favor ?’’ 

‘““Why, yes, it’s my party, this one we’re 
having! And I have so few—in fact, I never 
really had one before. So to my one party I 
have invited you, Miss Janey Joyce, you and 
no other. I hope you’ve enjoyed it.’’ 

Janey had. Her face shone with pleasure. 

‘*Because,’’ he added, ‘‘I mean to have an- 
other sometime—away off in the woods some- 
where. We’ll work out a new ending for the 
hermit and have even nicer refreshments. ’’ 

Miss Joyce’s eyes gave rapturous approval. 
But ought not she to bring 
the refreshments? ‘‘It must 
be embarrassing to ask the 
cook each time,’’ she sug- 
gested delicately. 

Her friend replied that it 









a bore to have to knock her 
down for a few paltry tea 
indeed, Janey 





there were cucumber sand- 
wiches? And had she a bas- 


Janey had, or would have 
when she took the kittens out. 
‘*Ah! A kitten basket! The 
very thing!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* But oughtn’t we to take the 


on the world that way.’’ 

‘*But,’’? said Janey, ‘‘the 
basket is the only thing I 
could carry them in.’’ 

“*T see! And of course it 
would be asking too much of 
kittens to arrive at their first 
party packed round with 
lunch. Suppose, then, we get 
a motor car???’ 

‘‘A motor car! Can we get 
one?’’ 

The gardener had great 


not promise, of course; but 
he had a friend who had a 
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schoolmate whose aunt had one. He thought 
that it was possible—just barely possible — 

At that moment across the lawns came noises 
of departure. Down the walks streamed a pro- 
cession of gayly dressed girls. Among them 
Janey spied the dresses and the hats of Eliza- 
beth and Sally. She sighed as she pointed them 
out to her new friend. ‘They rose. While the 
gardener stood holding her parcel, Janey sadly 
shook the crumbs from her dress. 

‘*T’ve had a lovely time,’’ she said. 

**So have I,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’ve had the time 
of my life. And we’re friends, aren’t we?’’ 

She smiled again. 

‘*And you will come to my party if I come 
for you?’’ 

Janey assented, not trusting herself to speak. 
mg ed she lifted her hand and clasped 
his. Together they walked hand in hand across 
the grass back to the spot where his trowel 
lay. He caught it up and began to pick the 





flowers—whacking off stems in a reckless man- 
ner quite unworthy of a trained gardener. 

‘* Ja-ney |’? It was Elizabeth’s voice calling 
her from the gate. 

‘tGood-by !’? gulped Janey, extending once 
more a tremulous hand. ‘‘Good-by !”’ 

‘*Good-by, Janey !’’ said he, smilingly put- 
ting the flowers into it. ‘‘And don’t forget !’’ 

Clutching the flowers, she ran across the 
grass, pausing at every turn to wave one more 
farewell to the tail man who stood there flour- 
ishing a muddy trowel. Walking up the road 
behind the chattering girls, Janey took out her 
favor and unwrapped it curiously. A book! 
What was this? The Admirable Andrew by — 

‘‘Why!’? she began, bewildered. ‘‘Why —’’ 
Suddenly her hand trembled. The book fell open 
at the flyleaf, and there it was as plain as print: 

To Janey Joyce, from her friend, 
Prescott Dana. 


‘Oh !’? said Janey breathlessly. ‘‘Oh!’’ 





walls for miles on every side of Hart- 

wick declared that Vosburg’s was ‘‘'The 
World’s Greatest Show,’’ and that the me- 
nagerie was the ‘‘Grandest and Most Stu- 
pendous Aggregation of Wild Beasts ever 
Gathered Together under One Management. ’’ 
In the pictures the canvas covered fully ten 
acres of ground and the street parade must 


T: 1E bills that were plastered on the blank 


have been at least a mile long. Mr. Vosburg’s | 


picture, usually surrounded by snarling tigers 
and Jions, was prominent on all the posters. 
When the circus train pulled into Hartwick 





over the tops of the adjacent mountains; then 
the wind came, with a smother of rain. 

Inside the tent the spectators could hardly 
see across the ring. Those on the upper tier of 
seats looked out over the side walls and began 
to hurry toward the entrance. Some one yelled 
‘*Tornado!’’ and the mischief was done. As 
the crowd struggled to get out, the wind flat- 
tened the canvas against the centre poles, 
split it lengthwise for many feet and blew 
the whole thing over. The hurricane piled the 
flimsy structure upon the crowd ; a pandemo- 


| nium of shouts mingled with the noise of the 
at half past four o’clock in the morning, all | 


tempest. All the horses broke loose and ran 


the boys in the village were on hand. The bills | aimlessly about. Nothing seemed able to with- 


had shown a train reaching so far into the; 


distance that the last car was out of sight, but 
when it actually appeared there were only ten 
ears. The horses were a tired, thin lot, the 
canvas was dirty and torn, and there was only 
one elephant. He made up in size and industry, 
however, for what the elephant herd lacked in 
number. He was harnessed to a wagon, and he 
and his driver were every where. 

The sun came up looking like a disk of brass, 
and the sky took on a peculiar coppery color. 
The leaves on the trees hung still, and the 
lemonade man made up an extra barrel of pink 
‘‘sheep dip,’’? as Herm Marsh called it. 

By ten o’clock, when crowds of people, 
nearly melting, stood. watching the ‘‘grand 
free street parade,’’ the thermometer stood at 
ninety-six in the shade. About noon thunder- 
caps piled up in the west, and the crowd poured 
into the tent to escape a possible wetting. 

Two men stood near the ticket wagon until 
the last stragglers had paid their money; then 
one of them stepped up to Mr. Vosburg. They 
were the sheriff and his deputy, and they had 
come to attach the entire show to satisfy a 
judgment issued by the court. 

As they were talking the matter over, a peal 
of thunder rolled overhead. ‘The trees began to 
whisper and rustle. Heavier crashes of thunder 
boomed, and sheet lightning played over the 
heavens. Heavy green clouds pitched and rolled 





‘HE DASHED 

INTO THE 
CEDAR SWAMP 
AND, GASPING FOR 
BREATH, STOPPED 


stand the fury of the storm—except the lone 
elephant. Trumpeting and swaying from side 
to side, he faced the blast—the only animate 
thing on the grounds that enjoyed the deluge. 

It was.a furious storm, but quickly over. In 
half an hour the attendants had captured all 
the animals; but the tent did not go up again. 
Mr. Vosburg, overwhelmed by the lawsuit, 
the attachment of his property and the recent 
catastrophe, had disappeared with all the 
money he could get his hands on: Word flew 
quickly round among the help that the show 
was bankrupt, and they left in a body. 

The sheriff met the elephant and his driver 
going out into the road. 

‘*Hold on!’’ said the sheriff. ‘‘This show 
and al] of its property has been attached for 
debt! Take that beast back !’’ 

‘“Take him back, eh! What if he don’t hap- 
pen to belong to Vosburg, what then?’’ 

‘Tf he doesn’t, you can prove it.’’ 

‘*Take a look at that!’’ said the keeper. 

He handed over a contract showing that the 
Woodstock Company of New York engaged to 
furnish the elephant, Nero, and his keeper, 
Mr. Simes, from June 1 to October 1, to Vos- 
burg’s Consolidated Circus and Menagerie. 

The sheriff told Mr. Simes to go on. The 
keeper called a boy to him. 

‘*Take this telegram to the depot, son, and 
send it collect. Here’s my last dime fer ye.’’ 

He touched Nero on the leg with the 
hook, and the two splashed away through 
the mud. The elephant keeper felt that the 
only safe way to avoid trouble with the 
law was to get as far from its clutches as 
possible ; and as the tents were not to be 
set up again, he had no place to keep his 
bulky charge. 

When he had reached the open country, 
he stopped and wiped his reeking brow. 
He was a tall, thin man, slightly stooped, 
with pale blue eyes set close to a thin, 
prominent nose. A huge ‘‘walrus’’ mous- 
tache hung over his mouth. Seeing a set 
of farm buildings ahead, he determined 
to ask for shelter there. 

Uncle Nate Bancroft was backing his 
buggy out of the barn; he intended to 
go down to the village to see what damage 
the storm had done. He and Aunt Marilla 
had started for the circus, but, seeing the 
storm, had scurried back to shelter. 

As he turned he beheld a strange sight; 
his mouth dropped open as he stared. Ele- 
phants are not common on New England 
farms, and this one stood alone in the 
centre of the yard. 

‘*Hey, Marilly !’’ Uncle Nate shouted. 
**Come out here, quick !’’ 

‘* What is it, Nate?’’ Aunt Marilla 
asked, coming to the back door. ‘'I thought 
I heard you —’’? Then she saw the ele- 
phant. Nero turned at the sound of her 
voice and waved his trunk sociably in 
her direction. ‘‘Nate Bancroft! What you 
been a- bringin’ home now? You take 
that critter right out of this yard. He’s 
broke down my hollyhocks already !’’ 

Just then Mr. Simes,: who had been 
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knocking at the front door, appeared ; 
with his hook he made Nero back off 
the flower bed. 

‘**7’m sure, ma’am, ’’ he said, ‘‘he didn’t 
go to do it, noways. Nero ain’t used to 
front yards much and don’t know about 
flower beds; but he learns easy. He 
won’t do it again. ’’ 

‘*T don’t s’pose he will—not this year, 
anyway; them posies don’t grow in a 
day, young man.’’ 

Uncle Nate came up, panting. The old 
horse, after taking one look at the ele- 
phant, had plunged into the barn door, 
buggy and all. 

‘*How-de-do!’’ said the old gentleman, 
trying to be polite. ‘‘Lively spell of 
weather we been havin’ t’day.’’ 

‘*Seems as if I noticed somethin’ of the 
sort when the tent blew over on Nero 
and me, ’’ remarked Mr. Simes. ‘‘We used 
to belong to the circus down yonder. ’’ 

‘*What do you b’long: to now ?”’ asked 
Aunt Marilla. 

‘* The open road, I guess. You see, 
some one attached the circus for a debt, 
and the boss lit out with the cash.’’ 

‘*T want to know!’’ ejaculated the old 

man. 
‘*T hadn’t drawed any wages for over 
two months,’’ Mr. Simes went on dis- 
mally. ‘‘I ain’t got a cent, and Nero ’n’ 
me ain’t got no place to stay to-night. 
We’ll prob’ly hear from the house to- 
morrer, but —’’ 

‘*You needn’t worry over that,’’ said Uncle 
Nate. ‘‘We ain’t never turned a human bein’ 
away yet —’’ 

‘*No, nor an elephant, neither,’? put in 
Aunt Marilla. ‘‘Come right in and set down. 
I fergot to ask if you’d been to dinner.’’ 

‘*Well, no, we ain’t,’’ said Mr. Simes.. ‘‘ But 
I can’t go in and set down. You see, I have 
to stay round with Nero.’’ 

‘*What does the critter eat?’’ asked Aunt 
Marilla. ‘‘ All I’ve ever seen ’em eat is pea- 
nuts, and we ain’t got none in the house.’’ 

‘*He’s weavin’ round lookin’ for hay. If 
you would just as soon git some—I would, 
but he wouldn’t stay with either one of you.’’ 

‘*No trouble at all,’’ said Uncle Nate. ‘‘You 
jest wait and I’ll bring a forkful.’’ 

‘*Here!’’ cried Aunt Marilla. ‘‘I can’t have 
my front yard all cluttered up with hay. Take 
the critter down in the barn basement and feed 
im in the rack like a Christian.’’ 

Mr. Simes and Uncle Nate led Nero round 
behind the barn. The building stood on a hill- 
side, and, although the ground floor was level 
with the dooryard, the back was nine or ten 
feet from the ground. A glance showed that 
the brute could not walk into the basement. : 

‘*T swan!’’ said Nate. ‘‘Who’d ’a’ s’posed 
he was that high? What we goin’ to do now?’’ 

Nero solved the problem by reaching up into 
the small loft over the sheep shed and helping 
himself to hay. 

‘“*Look at that!’’ cried Mr. Simes. ‘‘ Ain’t 
he the beatenest! He’ll be all right here for 
a while, and I’ll go in and git a bite myself.’’ 

Aunt Marilla had brought Mr. Simes’s dinner 
on a tray to the back porch, but she took it in 
when the two men appeared. : 

‘*They can talk all they want to,’’ said Mr. 
Simes, beginning to eat with a relish, ‘‘but New 
England cooks ain’t to be beat. I’ve traveled 
over purt’ near the whole known world, and I— 
Will you give me some hot coffee, please? Good 
and strong—I ain’t seen their equal yit.’’ 

Aunt Marilla looked a little surprised at the 
request. Her fire was out, and there was no hot 
water. She hesitated a moment, and then 
started building a fire. During the next few 
minutes Mr. Simes performed several daring 
feats of sword swallowing with his knife. 

‘*Where d’ ye cal’late on puttin’ Nero to- 
night?’’ he asked at last. 

‘*T hadn’t thought much about it,’’ Uncle 
Nate replied rather weakly. 

‘*T reckon we’d better go out and look round 
fer a place,’’ said Mr. Simes, taking a handful 
of doughnuts as he rose. ‘‘I won’t wait fer 
the coffee. We’d better see what that old skee- 
sicks is doin’.’’ 

As they went out, Uncle Nate avoided Aunt 
Marilla’s eye. He thought it best not to give 
her a chance to express her thoughts. 

When they reached the barnyard Uncle Nate 
stood dumfounded. The whole yard was scat- 
tered thick with hay, and Nero was still busily 
dragging it down and trampling it underfoot. 

‘*Make ’im quit!’’ Nate shouted. ‘*‘What’s 
he tryin’ todo? Spile all the hay in the barn ?”’ 

Mr. Simes ran up and, prodding Nero’s 
thick foreleg with the hook, ordered him back. 

‘* Hay’s wuth twenty-one dollars a ton 
now,’’ said Uncle Nate. ‘‘They’s at least ten 
dollars’ wuth wallered down here.’’ 

Mr. Simes was apologetic. ‘‘He’s a decent 
ol’ scout as elephants go, but he’s used to 
havin’ me round to see to ’im.’? He picked 
up a wisp of hay and looked at it. ‘‘ This don’t 
seem to be very good hay. I bet that’s the 
trouble ; he didn’t like the taste of it.’’ 

‘“‘T know it ain’t fust-class; it’s some sour 
grass I cut fer the sheep; but that ain’t no 
excuse fer wastin’ of it.’’ 

‘*I’m glad we found out the trouble. Jest 
git some good timothy and everything’!l be all 
right. Where did you say the ol’ feller could 
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bunk? The nights are chilly up here in these 
mountains, and I dassn’t let ’im lay out.’’ 

‘“The barn floor’s the only place big 
enough.’’ Leading the way round in front, he 
opened the big doors. 

‘Come on, Nero, ol’ boy,’’ said Mr. Simes. 
‘* Jest make yerself to home in here.’’ 

Nero placed his foot cautiously on the plank 
floor and gradually put his weight on it. When 
an alarming crack sounded underneath, he drew 
back and flapped his ears. ; 

‘*Nothin’ doin’,’’ said Mr. Simes gloomily. 
‘*He’d go through that floor like a thousan’ 
tons of brick. We’! have to sleep in the fields. ’’ 

‘*Not by a long shot! I’ve been layin’ to fix 
that floor fer a long time, but I ain’t never 
got at it. We’ll jest shore it up underneath 
and lay a new floor with them three-inch 
spruce plank there in the pile.’’ 

‘*Fine and dandy !’’ cried Nero’s master. 

It was nearly dark before they had finished 
and had led Nero into his new home. 

‘¢Gosh |’? said the old man, as he heard the 
cows bawl down by the bars. ‘‘I hadn’t no 
idee it was gittin’ so late. I got to humper. 
Jest put the critter in there and shut the door. ’’ 

The feed doors in front of the stanchions 
opened into the barn floor, and when the old 
gentleman went to feed the 
cows, Nero was standing 
quietly by the mow stuffing 
wisps of hay into his mouth. 
Uncle Nate threw the meas- 
ures of meal in through the 
feed doors and began to milk. 

Everything was quiet in the 
old barn. Mr. Simes stood 
leaning against the door jamb, 
watching the house for signs 
of supper. Nero had seen the 
corn meal thrown into the 
feed doors; he edged softly 
round and thrust his trunk 
into a cow’s manger. 

The cows had been very 
restless over the strange noises 
and still stranger smell that 
pervaded the place. Uncle 
Nate was milking the cow 
that Nero had selected for his 
attentions. Suddenly she gave ; 
a frightened blat, threw herself violently back- 
ward, broke the stanchion and fell in a heap 
in the runway. Uncle Nate fell under the cow 
behind him, spilled his milk over his clothes, 
and was stepped on two or three times before 
he could get up. For ten minutes the place was 
filled with a bellowing and roaring of cattle. 

Soaked with milk, Uncle Nate ran round to 
the barn floor. ‘‘What in fury’s that old tarnal 
tryin’ to do?’’ he cried. 

‘*Nero didn’t mean to do anything out of the 
way ; that’s jest a little way he has of spearin’ 
round, sorter ’vestigatin’ like. He’s as good- 
natured an elephant’s I ever handled.’’ 

Nero seemed to know he was under discus- 
sion. As Uncle Nate was loudly answering Mr. 
Simes, the creature took the old man’s hand 
with his trunk and shook it vigorously. 

Mr. Simes was delighted. ‘‘ Looka that now ; 
he’s doin’ his best to make up! He’s the 
tenderest-hearted ol’ skeesicks you ever seen. ’’ 

Uncle Nate looked at the brute, and after a 
moment grinned slightly. ‘‘He does take the 
rag off the bush fer a fact,’’ said he. ‘‘Git ’im 
to let go of my hand and we’ll call it square. ’’ 

As Mr. Simes dared not leave the barn to 
go to supper, Aunt Marilla carried his meal 
out to him. When she and Uncle Nate sat down 
to eat it was after nine o’clock. 

‘‘Of all the high-and-mighty airs that feller 
puts on,’’ began Aunt Marilla. 

‘*They’re a sort of high-and-mighty pair,’’ 
Uncle Nate remarked. ‘‘But jest hold your 
hosses a little and everything’!l be all right.’’ 





THEN SHE SAW 
THE ELEPHANT 


“Tf ’twas me, I’d tell that feller a thing or 
two!’’ said the old lady emphatically. ‘‘Car- 
ryin’ on jest as if he owned the hull place and 
we was workin’ fer ’im by the month.’’ 

‘*Tut! tut! Nothin’ was ever made by flyin’ 
off the handle. Give ’im plenty of rope, and 
let ?im hang himself. ’’ 

After supper, when he went out to feed the 
calves, Mr. Simes greeted him with a question. 
‘*Where can I water the old lad?’’ he asked. 

‘*Take ’im round to the tub,’’ said Nate, 
curtly. He was tired and wanted to go to bed. 

‘*T tried ’im there. It smells of somethin’ 
or other, and he won’t touch it. Is there any 
place where he can git down to the creek?’ 

‘*Let ’im go without, if he’s so fussy.’’ 

**Gosh! You wouldn’t do that, would ye?’’ 
asked Simes in & grieved tone. ‘‘He’s jest so 
particular and neat that warm, smelly water 
turns his stomach.’’ 

Uncle Nate sighed. *‘ All right. I’1l git a lan- 
tern and we’ll take ’im down to the brook.’’ 

He brought the lantern and the three of 
them proceeded to the place in the brook where 
the cows drank. When about ten feet from the 
water, Nero stopped, tried the ground with 
his feet and refused to go farther. 

“‘Ground’s too soft,’’ said Mr. Simes. ‘*He 
dassn’t step on it. Got any 
plank or timber we can throw 
down for ’im to walk on?’’ 

Uncle Nate started to speak, 
but bit his lip and stopped. 
He led the way to a rail fence, 
and the two men began to 
carry rails and to cover the 
mud with them. Nero was in 
the darkness behind the lan- 
tern, and as they worked he 
silently ambled upto the fence 
round the garden. When the 
men turned to look for him, 
he was gone. 

‘*Land of Goshen! What 
next!’’ said Nate, grabbing 
the lantern and starting on 
the run. 

Mr. Simes, left in the dark- 
ness, fell over boulders and 
roots, and finally got tangled 
up in the barbed-wire fence. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Nate, seeing a dim form 
loom up against the light from the kitchen 
window, ran to the garden fence. Nero had 
reached over and was pulling some late peas. 
As the old gentleman held up his lantern, he 
saw the pile of pea vines and lost his temper. 

**Git out of there!’’ he shouted, setiing his 
lantern down and grabbing a loose fence board. 
‘*Hump yerself out of there in a hurry, you 
old scalawag!’’ He dealt the elephant a re- 
sounding slap with the board. 

A moment later a very much surprised old 
man was running through the orchard, with a 
trumpeting elephant in hot pursuit. Nero had 
lost his temper. Uncle Nate scrambled over the 
fence, but Nero ploughed right through. The 
old man tried to dodge the brute in the dark- 
ness, but found that an elephant can see excel- 
lently at night. Running full speed through a 
patch of oats, he dashed into the cedar swamp 
and, gasping for breath, stopped. Nero halted 
at the edge of the soft ground and stood trump- 
eting loudly. Uncle Nate, standing knee-deep 
in mud and water, shouted for help. 

Hearing Uncle Nate’s yells and the bugling 
of the angry brute, Aunt Marilla ran to the 
door. She started to get the gun, but realized 
that a single-barreled musket loaded with bird 
| shot was no adequate weapon in the present 
| emergency ; after running in circles for a mo- 
| ment she seized the dinner horn and, for the 

want of something better to do, blew it lustily. 

When Mr. Simes had at last separated himself 
| from the maze in which he was entangled, he 
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ran to the swamp. Hooking Nero in the 
leg, he ordered him back to the barn. 

‘*You can come out now!’’ he called, 
as the animal wheeled and started back. 
**T can’t fer the life of me understand 
what made ’im act that a way. Allus 
been as gentle as a lamb.’”’ 

Uncle Nate went up to the house. He 
burst into the kitchen boiling mad. 

‘Tf I hed a rifle,’’ he cried, ‘‘I’d put 
some lead into that tormented old tike!’’ 

“Tat! tut!’’ said Aunt Marilla calmly. 
‘*No use flyin’ off the handle this way. 
Nothin’ ever made by it.’’ 

He looked at her, and shut his lips in 
a hard line. Then he grinned a little. 

**Ye got it on me this time, all right,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’ve stood ’bout all I can fer 
one night.’’ 

The next morning, when Uncle Nate 
went down to the barn, Mr. Simes was 
already up. 

‘*‘What does that critter eat besides 
hay ?”’ asked Uncle Nate, rather sharply. 
**T s’pose he’s got to eat.’’ 

**Oh, a little green stuff of some kind. 
I give ’im cowpeas this time of year, 
when I can git ’em. You ain’t got any, 
I don’t s’pose.’’ 

Nate nodded toward the garden. 
‘*They’s a lot of marrerfats he pulled 
up last night. He might’s well eat ’em 
as hev ’em go to waste.’’ 

‘* Jest the thing!’’ said Mr. Simes. ‘‘If 
he stays up here a month or two, it’ll put 
’im right into condition. Say,’’ he went on, 
looking at the plough that stood against the 
wall, ‘‘Nero can jest as well plough fer ye’s 
not. Good idee to let ’im pay fer his keep. ’’ 

Nate stopped to consider. He had a weedy 
pasture lot full of elder brush that he wanted 
broken up, and this might be a good chance to 
get it done. 

** All right,’’ he said, somewhat mollified by 
the man’s eagerness to make things right. 

After breakfast they dragged out the plough 
and rigged up a stout ash sapling for a whiffle- 
tree. Mr. Simes threw on Nero’s harness, and 
they hitched up. 

**Hooray |’? said some oné from the road, as 
they went to the field. ‘‘ You’ll tear out a bone 
now, all right.’’ 

They turned to look. Herm Marsh, George 
Kibbee, Uncle John Bridgeman and Bert 
Howieson came rambling across the field, fol- 
lowed by several others from the village. 

‘Wal, I swow!’’ said Herm. ‘‘You’ve got 
an elephant on yer hands, ain’t ye?’’ 

**How much’d ye pay fer ’im?’’ inquired 
Uncle John. 

Uncle Nate answered their questions jovially 
and squared away to start. Across the field 
they went, with Simes driving and Uncle Nate 
holding the plough. When they turned to come 
back, the driver made Nero toss him up on his 
broad skull, where he rode at his ease. 

As they arrived at the starting point, the 
elephant reached up into a maple tree and 
broke off a branch with which to brush flies. 
Now, the branch bore on its outer end a small 
nest of very lively hornets. As he turned 
round, he gave it a lazy swing about his head. 

‘*Sufferin’ cats !’? howled the agonized Simes, 
as he rolled off the beast’s head and landed on 
the ground with a thump. ‘‘Hornets!’’ He 
thrashed wildly round his head with his hat. 

Just then the plough caught under a root, 
and Uncle Nate shouted, ‘‘Whoa, hold on, 
you’ll break somethin’ !’’ 

Nero, who did not of course know what 
‘*whoa’’? meant, kept on his way. Then the 
hornets began to stingthe tender parts of his 
mouth and trunk, and the trouble began. 
Trumpeting fiercely, he lunged ahead, tearing 
off the ploughshare when it refused to let go 
of the root. .Away he went, with the plough 
beam and handles bouncing round behind him. 

‘*Head ’im off! Stop ’im!’’ shouted Uncle 
Nate and Simes together. 

** All ye can do is to shoot ’im and save the 
harness,’’ said Bert. ‘‘It’s like stopping a 
runaway barn.’’ 

Circling round over the plough land of the 
farm, Nero ripped his way through every fence 
he came to. At last, after taking a trip through 
a young orchard and uprooting a dozen trees, 
he ran into the open door of the barn. 

‘*That settles it!’? Mr. Simes growled, as he 
came up to the barn with the others. ‘‘Fust 
thing ye know ye’!l have this animal sp’ilt so 
that nobody can handle ’im! He’s all seratched 
up and he’s tremblin’ like a leaf. This ain’t 
no kind of a place for ’im, noway.’’ 

Uncle Nate began to help the keeper take 
away the remnants of the plough. Nero saw 
him, and, apparently remembering his adven- 
ture of the night before, thought Uncle Nate 
was responsible for his present troubles, and 
started for him. Running up the ladder to the 
hayloft, the old man escaped just in time. 

‘*Here, you !’’ shouted Mr. Simes. ‘‘ Ye don’t 
want to run every time he looks at ye! Nothin’ 
any worse fer an elephant than that. He’s 
harmless as a kitten.’’ 

‘*You go hang yerself!’’ screeched Uncle 
Nate, from his perch. ‘‘He may be harmless, 
but the trouble is, he don’t know it.’’ 

His friends, in the open doorway, laughed 
boisterously, whereupon Nero started for 
them. Chuckling, Uncle Nate climbed over to 
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look out of the gable window. Most of the 
men were already out of sight, but Herm 
Marsh was perched in the branches of a white 
birch, which Nero was shaking vigorously. 
Mr. Simes arrived just in time with his hook. 

Uncle Nate climbed down. As he reached 
the floor, a boy on a bicycle came in, looking 
fearfully behind him at the elephant. 

‘‘Gee!’’ said he. ‘‘He’s awful ugly, ain’t 
he? Guess you’d be afraid to have ’im round. ”’ 

‘‘We be, sonny, we be,’’ said the old man 
dryly. ‘‘What’s that ye got there?”’ 

‘*A telegram for a feller named Simes. They 
said he was up here.’’ 

Mr. Simes and the beast came into the barn 
then, and the old man vanished down the 
runway into the basement. Hearing Simes give 
a cry of delight, he came up and looked cau- 
tiously in at the door. Mr. Simes was radiant. 

‘“Jest got a telegram from the house!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ They’ve wired that they’ve got Nero’s 
ear released from the court proceedin’s, and 
that I’m to take the two-o’clock train out.’’ 

‘*That’s gi ** said Nate. ‘*That’s good.’ 
With his eye on Nero he sidled out. 

‘*Git me an early dinner !’? Mr.Simes shouted 
after him. ‘‘We just about got time to make 
the train.’’ 

Turning, Uncle Nate glared and started to 
reply. He controlled himself, however, and 
with a meek ‘‘ All right’’ went up to the house. 
He found his friends on the porch. 

‘Tf all yer plough stock acts the way this 
feller does, you’ll be quite a while doin’ your 
fall ploughin’,’’ remarked Herm Marsh. 

Uncle Nate saw that he would have to ex- 
plain things a little, and did so at length. 

‘Nate Bancroft,’’ said Uncle John, when 





he had finished, ‘‘you come as near bein’ a | drive, if you like. It’s her farewell appearance ; 


hand-picked lunkhead sometimes as anybody 
I ever see—settin’ round and lettin’ that feller 
run over ye! Been me I’d a —’’ 

Uncle Nate rose with dignity. ‘‘You’ll hev 
to excuse me. I got to take his dinner out to 
the stranger that’s within my gates and see 
?im on ’is way. You’re all pretty good fellers, 
but they’s a passage of Scripture I’d advise ye 
to read. It’s called the golden rule. If you’d 
been caught a long ways from home, with an 
elephant on yer hands, how would you’ve 
liked it if everybody’d shut the door on’ ye?’’ 

For once the crowd had nothing to say ; and 
when he came out with the tray they were 
gone. Mr. Simes ate hurriedly. 

‘“‘Wal, I’ll be goin’ now, so good luck to 
ye!’’ he called to Uncle Nate, as he started 
with Nero down the road. ‘‘I’m much obliged 
to ye fer the trouble we’ve been to ye.’’ 

Aunt Marilla, standing on the veranda, 
waved him a cordial good-by, and peace once 
more brooded over the old hillside farm. 

A week or so later a crowd was waiting in 
the post office for the mail. Uncle Nate was 
there with the rest, and had to endure a good 
deal of chaffing about his elephant farm. 

When the window opened, the postmaster 
handed to Uncle Nate a large envelope. After 
reading the letter he silently handed it round. 


Mr. N. A. Bancroft, Hartwick, Vermont. 

Dear Sir. Dur Mr. Simes, with the elephant, 
Nero, has just returned, and we gather from his 
account of the stay at your farm that the beast did 
considerable damage. Please render us your Dill 
for the same, also for the entertainment you so 
kindly offered; and accept our thanks and best 
wishes in addition. Very truly yours, 

Thomas H. Woodstock & Co. 


THE JITNEY FRESHMAN 
CR, Ralph D.Paine 


In Ten Chapters 


OR the third and last time the 
F sophomore and the freshman 

trod the mat. The crowded 
gymnasium was curiously quiet; an 
evening of boisterous merriment had 
changed into something akin to an 
episode of the age of chivalry—a trial 
between two picked knights from 
hostile armies. The dean of the col- 
lege looked in while passing. Seeing 
him hovering near the door, Mr. 
Cameron hurried forward and ex- 
plained what had happened. Where- 
upon the dean, who was a boy at 
heart, tiptoed to a secluded corner 
of the gallery. 

Dimmick had his temper well in 
hand now, and was dangerously cool. 
He felt'a wholesome fear of this met- 
tlesome freshman whose mind was as 
active as his body. Each knew the 
other’s methods now; neither would 
be able to trick his opponent. 

They clinched. Neither tried to 
break away. Straight wrestling and 
endurance must decide the contest. It 
was a fast pace that they set. When, at 
last, they fell and whirled over and 
over, Wallace thought that he was 
beaten, but, twisting like an acrobat, 
he managed to prevent the panting 
Dimmick from pinning him to the 
mat. The red-headed sophomore was 
tired; his strength was’ebbing. 

The finish came without warning. Seeing 
his chance, Wallace seized it in a flash; there 
was a sudden upheaval, and he sprawled 
across the body of the vanquished Dimmick, 
who could not realize, for the moment, what 
had happened to him. The smiling freshman 
hauled him to his feet. 

‘The luck was on my side!’ Wallace gasped. 
‘*No hard feeling, is there?’’ 

‘*Not a bit,’’ replied the freckled warrior. 
‘*The best man won. Congratulations, San- 
ford. Whew! That was no game of croquet. ’’ 

The freshmen snatched up Wallace and, 
hoisting him on their shoulders, marched round 
the gymnasium in a tumultuous parade. The 
sophomores kept their agreement: there was 
no more hazing, and they permitted the fresh- 
men to march to the campus unmolested. 

While Wallace’s classmates were gathering 
material for a huge bonfire, he, sleepy and 
tired, made his escape and went to his lodg- 
ings in Martin Hosmer’s barn. His triumph 
rather bewildered him. It was well enough to 
be a hero, but that was not what he had come 
to college for, and in his purse was the sum of 
six dollars and a few cents. 

The next morning Mr. Hosmer noticed that 
the boy moved stiffly. 

‘*Lumbago, hey? Ketched you same as me, 
did it? You have been crankin’ the old blun- 
derbuss again, young man.’’ 

‘No, sir. It was another kind of wrestling 
match,’’ said the freshman. 

‘*Making it lively for you, aren’t they? 
Football next, I suppose. It takes a strong con- 
stitution to be a successful student these days.’’ 

‘*No football for me this year, Mr. Hosmer. 
The coach talked to me yesterday, but I can’t 
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“I SAY WE AUCTION OFF THE SEATS!’ 
ASTRIDE THE HOOD. 


afford the time. How is the car run- 
ning? Did you take her out?’’ 

‘*Seventy miles in the afternoon. She 
was so amiable that I went to look at 
a wood lot in the Strafford hills; but 
I’ve concluded to get rid of her never- 
theless, and on my way home I made 
a dicker with a dealer. ’’ 

**You’re going to get rid of her? 
Oh, that’s too bad!’’ Wallace felt a warm, 
personal interest in the ‘‘battleship.’’ 

‘*Tt’s like this,’’ explained Mr. Hosmer. ‘‘I 
bought her two years ago cheap. Some rich 
man had run her a couple of seasons and 
dumped her in a garage. The depreciation on 
’em is something awful. Being a greenhorn, I 
was tickled to get so much car for my money. 
Great stuff in her, no doubt of it, but she does 
chew up tires and gasoline. What I need round 
here is one of these little cars, with self- 
starters. ’’ Uy 

‘*You’re right,’? agreed Wallace, with a 
wistful glance at the discarded machine. ‘‘I 
wonder whether the dealer can sell her again ?”’ 

‘*He didn’t look hopeful. He figured that she 
would be worth a hundred dollars as junk, and 
that’s all he would allow me on the trade.’’ 

‘*‘What a shame! A car that cost some one 
several thousand dollars !’’ 

‘*These old-timers are a drug on the market, 
my son. People insist on the newfangled im- 
provements and rakish bodies and such.’’ 

‘*A hundred dollars for that perfectly good 
car! Why, the tires are worth more than that! 
And she isn’t even shabby !’’ 

‘*As a high-class antique there is nothing in 
the county to touch her. Start her for me, and 
I’ll give you a ride to the campus. You can 











the dealer is coming for her this afternoon. ’’ 

The motor responded promptly to the im- 
pulse of the crank, and Wallace settled )imself 
behind the wheel. The car that he had learned 
to drive at home seemed a toy beside this 
throbbing monster. The gears slid smoothly 
into reverse, and it rolled out of the stable. 

‘*Kour speeds forward,’’ said Mr. Hosmer. 
‘*And when you work her into high, watch 
out she don’t run away with you.’’ 

Wallace let the car creep into the highway 
and then sent it ahead at fifteen miles an hour. 
It was easy to steer because of its weight, and 
it traversed the ruts and bumps with the com- 
fortable swing of a boat at sea. 

‘*She needs a load to ballast her properly, ’’ 
observed the owner. ‘‘I carried seventeen col- 
lege boys to a forest fire one night, but there 
wasn’t a hill that made her hesitate. ’’ 

The freshman was sorry when he had to 
climb out and watch the machine cruise round 
the nearest corner. He found Ned Vincent, and 
they perched themselves on stools at a lunch 
counter for breakfast. 

‘*The eating club opens to-day,’’ Ned an- 
nounced. ‘‘I caught my tenth freshman last 
night, so I’m sure of my three meals per. A man 
as popular as you shouldn’t have to work.’’ 

‘¢Well,’’ said Wallace, ‘‘I’ve got to find some- 
thing to do right away. My invitation to sleep 
in a stable expires to-morrow. What about the 
agricultural department of the college, the farm, 
the dairy and the greenhouses? Is there any 
chance to work there ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but they take only the men in those 
courses, to give them practical training. And, 
you see, we don’t really begin to study farming 
until sophomore year. ’’ 

After the first recitation the freshmen buzzed 
round Wallace like bees, and several of the 
sophomores shook hands with him. They were 
eager to discuss the Homeric contest in the 
gymnasium and to discover what sort of fellow 
he was when off the warpath. Wallace was 
usually sociable, but nevertheless he found it 
hard to talk to them, and he declined several 
invitations for dinner at various eating clubs. 
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* SHOUTED A BRIGHT YOUTH WHO SAT 


“WHAT AM I BID?” 


A chance remark of one of the soph- 
omores gave Wallace the great idea. 
The student in question had missed a 
train to Nottingham and was airing 
his opinion of the miserable railway 
service. Wallace questioned him, and 
learned that all the students went to 
Nottingham to the shops and the thea- 
tres. They had a just grievance, for 
not only were there few trains running be- 
tween Kirkwood and Nottingham during the 
day, but none returned to Kirkwood after 
half past five in the afternoon. 

Alertly interested, Wallace walked through 
the village beyond the campus. He found that 
the village had only two grocery stores, a 
butcher’s shop, the post office and two small 
restaurants. He decided that the villagers, as 
well as the students, must have frequent occa- 
sion to go to Nottingham. Becoming more 
and more interested in his idea, he waylaid 
pedestrians and hailed passing vehicles; with 
neatness and dispatch he extracted more infor- 
mation than a census taker. 

Three hours later he trotted across the bridge 
to the Hosmer farm. He was immensely re- 
lieved to find that the dealer had not yet 
arrived to tow the ‘‘battleship’’ to her last 
moorings. Martin Hosmer was in the potato 
patch. 

‘*My hired man came back to-day, ’’ he said, 
as the boy came up. ‘‘I presume he’ll want 
his room.’’ 

‘Certainly. I’ll clear out at once,’’ said 
Wallace. ‘‘But first I want to put a business 
proposition up to you.”’ 

‘*Fire away, son. Canvassin’ for some kind 
of book? Most students try it sooner or later.’’ 
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Thus encouraged, Wallace enthusiastically 
proceeded to expound his scheme in detail. 

‘*Son, your flow of language would charm a 
milk pan off a shelf,’’ said Mr. Hosmer, when 
Wallace paused for breath. ‘‘And you have 
come out of the woods of Cobb County to show 
us how slow we are. Why no one else has 
thought of this idea of yours is beyond me.’’ 

‘*T have been reading about it, and the 
thing just popped into my h *? explained 
Wallace. 

‘*Reading about this jitney craze, as they 
call it? So have we, but the microbe didn’t 
strike in. This corner of the country gets its 
ideas by slow freight. We ought to be more 
up-to-date on account of havin’ the college in 
our midst, but, bless your heart, we are proud 
of the fact that we can resist its uplifting in- 
fluences! Tell me some more. ’’ 

‘*My recitation schedule can be arranged so 
that I can make one trip in the afternoon and 
another in the evening. What fare would people 
be willing to pay?”’ 

‘“Twenty-five cents a head, each way,’’ the 
farmer answered promptly. ‘* The blunderbuss 
will seat eight with a little crowding. Three 
dollars and a half for a round trip when you 
run full.’’ 

‘* And what would the expense be, with good 
luck and no smash-ups?’’ 

**T don’t know—maybe six or seven cents 
a mile for tires and gasoline, and it’s seven 
miles to Nottingham. The tires on her now 
ought to last two thousand miles. ’’ 

‘*Could—could I make an arrangement to 
get her from the dealer, do you think?’’ 
faltered Wallace, facing the critical moment. 
‘*Tt’s a crime to let him turn her into junk. 
I can’t pay him a hundred dollars, but—but 
the might be willing to take a percentage of 
the receipts, or let me buy her on small pay- 
ments. ’’ 

Martin Hosmer had won for himself what 
passed as wealth in Kirkwood by driving 
hard bargains and counting the pennies; but 
he appreciated enterprise, and he had taken 
a liking to the energetic freshman. 

‘*Better leave the dealer out,’’ he said. ‘‘He 

might be too smart for you. There’s 

tricks in all trades, and you are a 

stranger to him. I can get him to call 

the deal off. Then I’ll sell you the 
old car for what he would have given 

me—one hundred dollars, payable at 

the rate of ten dollars a month.’’ 

‘“‘On those terms I could take a 
chance and begin the jitney serv- 
ice to-morrow !’’ Wallace exclaimed. 
‘*What if it isn’t successful, or I 
have to quit college for any reason ?’’ 

‘* Return the blunderbuss to me 
and you get your money back, what- 
ever you’ve paid on account. That’s 
no more than fair, for I can always 
dispose of her as junk. Neither party 
to the contract runs enough risk to 
give him heart failure.’’ 

‘*Repairs and breakdowns are my 
big risk, ’’ said the freshman, remem- 
bering his slender working capital. 
At the same time he realized with 
some dismay that he had no harbor 
in which to shelter the ‘‘battleship. ’’ 
‘*You will expect me to take it out 
of the stable at once, I presume, to 
make room for the new car.’’ 

‘It does look that way. I’ve seen 
elephants that took up less space. Of 
course you might keep it under a 
tree on the campus, with the top up, 
and use the tonneau for a bedroom 
and study. ’’ 

‘‘And advertise for a few boarders,’’ said 
the freshman, with a smile. 

‘¢'There’s a small building behind my 
stable,’’ Mr. Hosmer said, serious again. 
‘*There’s some lumber in it, but I can haul 
that out in no time. The rent will be fifteen 
dollars, not a month, but a year. You can drive 
in by the other gate so as not to scare Jane.’’ 

Late that afternoon the campus bulletin 
board and the big tree in front of,the post 
office displayed posters upon which were 
printed with brush and ink: 

THE KIRKWOOD-NOTTINGHAM JITNEY 

High-Powered Automobile 
SAFE, RELIABLE, LUXURIOUS 
Leaving Town Hall Corner at 4 and 7 P.M. 
Other Trips by Special Arrangement 
FARE 25 CENTS 
W. Sanford, Proprietor 

For supper Wallace carried a bag of sand- 
wiches to the shed and happily munched them 
while he crawled under and over his prize and 
tightened every bolt and screw. He looked up 
presently, with his face streaked with grime, 
to see Ned Vincent standing in the doorway. 

‘*Well, you certainly have sprung another 
campus sensation !’? Ned exclaimed. ‘'Those 
posters made me dizzy. I thought you were 
afflicted with honest poverty.’’ 

‘*T am—just now I’m a hundred dollars 
worse off than nothing,’’ calmly replied the 
magnate. ‘‘I wish I could give you a free ride 
for one night only, but I can’t get my driver’s 
license until to-morrow. Perhaps Mr. Hosmer 
will go with us as a passenger. His license 
will cover it.’’ 

‘‘]f the railway interferes,’’ said Vincent, 
‘*T suppose you’ll buy it and run it yourself.’’ 

‘* All business has to begin in a small way,”’ 
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said Wallace, as he turned on the head- 
lights and scratched a match to light them. 

Martin Hosmer accepted Wallace’s invita- 
tion with alacrity. Their destination was a 
garage in Nottingham, where Wallace made 
certain necessary purchases. Besides ten gal- 
lons of gasoline, he needed a new fan belt and 
a freshly charged acetylene lighting tank. 
When he had paid for them, after a painful 
search through his pockets, the cash reserve 
of the Kirkwood-Nottingham jitney was one 
lone dime. Martin Hosmer may have sus- 
pected the truth. At any rate, when they 
returned to Kirkwood he gravely laid a fifty- 
cent piece in the freshman’s hand. 

‘*The fare for one round trip,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
shall recommend your service to my friends. ’’ 

‘* But you went as a guest. Please take 
your money.’’ 

‘* Business is business, my son, and I’m 
accustomed to pay as I go. I did an errand 
of my own while you were in the garage.’’ 

-Wallace was compelled to keep this first fare, 
which assured him enough to eat during the 
next twenty-four hours. Gratefully declining 
Ned Vincent’s invitation to share his room 
for the night, he betook himself to the shed. 
There he sprawled upon the wide seat of the 
tonneau and by the light of one of the side 
lamps studied for his morning recitations. 
That done he stuffed a grain bag with hay to 
serve as a pillow and, curling himself up com- 
fortably in his stanch, old craft, went to sleep. 

The day of the great experiment found him 
almost haggard with uneasiness. Surely, he 
thought, if the scheme had a reasonable chance 
of succeeding some one would have tried it be- 
fore. He fluttered between the campus and the 
shed, now struggling with problems in mathe- 
matics, now patching spare inner tubes and pol- 
ishing brass. His classmates seemed absorbed 
in their own affairs. He wondered whether 
they had even taken the trouble to read the 
posters. When, at half past three o’clock, he 
drove the ‘‘battleship’’ to the town-hall corner 
to wait for patrons, his spirits were low. 

For twenty minutes the car stood empty. 
Then, down the main street, floated the dis- 
cordant strains of the college band, and Wallace 
wondered what the occasion might be. Nearer 
came the band, and behind it he discerned, in 
a cloud of dust, a long column of young men. 
As they approached the corner he recognized 
them as freshmen. Ned Vincent was holding a 
banner, which bore the legend: 

THE JITNEY FOREVER 
Hurrah For Our Sanford 
We Use No Other 
WILL HE WIN ? 
ASK BILL DIMMICK! 


With a final crash and blare the band moved 
to one side and a hundred freshmen stormed 
the automobile; everyone seemed determined 
to gain a seat and the honor of the first trip in 
the jitney to Nottingham. It was like a land- 
slide, and poor Wallace almost vanished from 
sight. Presently the freshmen realized the 
absurdity of the performance and the crowd 
slowly unscrambled itself. Those who had been 
lucky enough to get inside stayed there, while 
the bystanders amused themselves by plucking 
others from the running boards. 

‘*T say we auction off the seats!’’ shouted a 
bright youth who sat astride the hood. ‘‘What 
am I bid?’’ 

‘*A dollar!’ ‘*One-fifty!’? ‘*Two bones!’’ 
came the chorus. 

Wallace stood up and waved his arms. There 
was more cheering, and the banner was hoisted 
into the car. 

‘*Thanks very much,’’ he shouted, ‘‘but I 
shall accept no more than the regular fare, 
even if this is the opening day! It was an- 
nounced as fifty cents for the round trip, and 
that goes !’? 

He turned to count his passengers. They 
were sitting on the floor and in each other’s 
laps—ten in all. The good ship was loaded to 
the guards. Ned Vincent pulled the auctioneer 
off the hood. 

‘*After this first load,’’? he informed the 
assemblage, ‘‘we’ll take turns alphabetically. 
A trip every hour until ten o’clock to-night, 
Wallace? That will take care of forty or fifty, 
and the rest of them can joy-ride to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*All aboard, then,’’ said Wallace. 

The band shattered whatever remained of 
the peace of the neighborhood, and away rolled 
the jitney. It made the journey without 
mishap, and soon was back again for another 
cargo—and so into the evening. When Wallace 
complained of hunger, his passengers fed him 
bananas, cookies, peanuts and ginger ale while 
he drove them over the Nottingham road. And 
lighter grew his heart and heavier his pockets, 
so recently empty. When the lights of Kirk- 
wood gleamed ahead for the last time, his arms 
felt numb. He stopped to pick up the faithful 
Vincent, who had waited at the corner. 

‘All in??? said Ned. ‘‘They nearly killed 
you with kindness, old man.’’ 

‘*It was wonderful, Ned. I’ll remember it 
all my life, but, my goodness, I am thankful 
that the old yellow wagon stood up under it 
and that no one fell out. Nearly twenty-five 
dollars, and I intend to give Martin Hosmer 
ten of it to-night, if I have to wake him up. 
Did you engage that room next to yours for me? 
It looks as if I could afford to pay for it.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








ORAWN BY JOHN EDWIN JACKSON 
“SHE'S COMING, MEN!"’ DODE SHOUTED. 


THE AIR SHAFT. 


“HURRY, OR WE'LL NEVER MAKE ITI" 


HE Red Rose coal : came to the place where 
| mine consisted of hy Ira H.Kline the men were waiting 
Qay o 


two drifts that “s 
entered the hill about one hundred yards . 9// 
apart, and that ran for a mile anda * 
half. Inside, only an air course con- 
nected them. The coal occurred in an 
uneven vein, full of rolls and pitches 
and dips. 

The drift at the left ran along a steep 
pitch to the side track; it was called the level 
heading, to distinguish it from the dip head- 
ing, which branched off from it at the farther 
end of the side track. Beyond the side track 
the level heading turned up grade. As the 
heading neared the top of the vein the coal 
became more level, but when the men had 
driven the heading only a short distance farther | 
they ran into a ‘‘squeeze out.’’ So they turned | 
the heading to the left, over the top of the vein, 
and back in the direction of the drift mouth. 
They drove another road parallel with the 
heading and below it to serve as a room and 
an air course. hat manner of carrying an air 
course is known as a ‘‘double entry.’’ 

Owing to the pitechy nature of the vein, 
however, the air became so bad in the ‘‘double 
entry’’ that the engineer in charge décided to 
sink a shaft from the surface to the lower 
entry. In his calculations he made a slight 
mistake, and as a consequence the shaft struck 
the vein some distance ahead of the face. 

In addition to bad air, the Red Rose had to 
contend with another trouble. Above the dip 
heading in the upper part of the hill was the 
old Barnet vein; the workings there were 
abandoned and filled with water, which of 
late had been leaking through in greater and 
greater amount. 

All day the old pump had chugged and 
gasped as it spouted dirty, oily sulphur water 
from the dip. A week before the water had 
come in a stream no larger than your thumb, 
but now it poured in so fast through a spider’s 
web of spreading cracks that the old pump 
was unable to keep pace with it. 

Everyone was working hard to get the last 
car of loose coal from the dip heading before 
the water should come in too deep. The drivers 
urged the tired mules up the slope with the 
loaded cars and down with the empties. The 
miners in the dip worked feverishly. 

At half past three Dode Bradshaw drove his 
panting team out of the dip to the side track, 
unhooked the spreader, turned the team and 








hooked to an empty car. 


“af for him. Turning the 
mules, he hooked to the other end and 
waited for the men to load their tools. 

‘*Listen!’? exclaimed a miner, and 
the men all straightened up. 

An ominous crackling sound came 
from the dip. They looked at one an- 
other in dismay. 

‘*She’s coming in!’’ another cried. ‘‘We’ll 
have to go back. Unhook the mules, Dode. 
Maybe they can get through. Give ’em a 
chance, anyway.’’ 

Dode hurriedly unhooked the traces, and 
the animals, seeming to realize the danger, 
trotted off in the direction of the dip. 

Quickly picking up their dinner pails, oil 
cans and the picks and shovels, the miners 
hurried up the heading with the intention of 
escaping by way of the air course that con- 
nected the heading with the right drift, and 
that would be in no danger from the water. 
They had gone only a little distance when 
the heading turned to the right and dipped 
slightly. 

‘*We’re likely to run into a little water down 
here,’’ said Dode. ‘‘I found water last time I 
came through.’’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a roar rolled out of the dip, and following 
it came a rush of air that made the lights dance. 

‘*She’s coming, men!’’ Dode shouted. 
‘*Hurry, or we’ll never make it!’’ 

Stumbling over the ties in their excitement, 
the miners ran down the grade. 

A pickman named Brannigan, who was 
ahead, splashed into water and stopped. 

‘*Tt?s no use to go any farther,’’ he said. 
‘*The heading dips still sharper a little way 
farther, and we’d be in water over our heads 
inside of two hundred yards.’’ 

While he spoke the water rose to his knees, 
and they knew that they had no time to lose. 
So they hurried back the way they had come. 

‘* Now,’”’ said Dode, ‘‘ there is just one 
chance for us to get above the water. We’ll 
turn into the ‘gob’ up at the curve and make 
for the level heading. It won’t do any good to 
go back where we left the car, because that’s 
already under water.’’ 

When they reached the curve they entered 
a room on the upper side, and from that 
crawled through the doghole in the wall into 
the next room. Thus they crawled from room 

to room. They could 





Then he seized an oil 
can and replenished his 
lamp. 

‘*How many more are 
you going to bring out, 
Dode?’’ asked Connol- 
ly, the outside driver. 

‘*That’sthe last one,” 


stand erect only in the 
roads that they crossed. 

Presently they came 
to the second branch 
heading and, after fol- 
lowing it for a short 
distance, again turned 
into the rooms. Some- 








Dode replied. ‘‘I’m tak- 
ing this empty down to 
bring up the tools.’’ 








Dotted (ine shows course tahen by muners through dogholes, rooms, a2 


times the doghole was 
near the face, but some- 











‘* Well, look out for 
yourself,’? Connolly warned him. ‘‘She’s get- 
tin’ pretty deep, by the looks of the mules.’’ 

‘*The mules are all right so long as their 
ears are out of water,’’ said Dode. ‘‘Giddap!’’ 

At the bottom of the vein three headings 
branched toward higher levels. When Dode 
reached the bottom he found the water already 
up to the bellies of the mules. He sat on the 
edge of the car and held his feet up while 
the mules floundered through and started up 
the branch heading at the right, which soon 
brought them out of the water. Presently Dode 





times they had to crawl 
for fifty feet and more 
along the rib, over the ‘‘gobbed’’ rock before 
they found the doghole. At last, with bruised 
hands and knees, they came to the third 
branch heading. 

**Down here,’’ said Brannigan, pausing for 
breath, ‘‘is an air course up to the level 
heading. I know where it is because I cut it 
several years ago.’’ 

A short walk down the road brought them 
to an old room from which the rails and ties 
had been taken away sometime before. 

‘*This is the place,’’ Brannigan said. ‘‘We 





have only about two hundred feet to crawl, 
but it’s a pretty steep climb with these tools. ’’ 

Crawling through the hole in the ‘‘gob,’’ 
they soon came to the air course, which was 
about six feet wide. It ran up at a pitch of 
forty degrees. It was a hard, slippery climb, 
but they finally reached the level heading. 

‘*Let’s rest a while here,’’ said Dode. ‘‘ The 
water may not reach this far. It won’t get to 
the top, for it will run out of the drift mouth 
before it gets there.’’ 

The men were glad to rest, and, sitting 
down on the rails, they discussed the situation. 
They could hear the water roaring down in 
the dip; occasionally a crashing sound told 
them the roof was still breaking under the 
strain. 

Suddenly a miner spoke. ‘‘ The water’s 
here,’’ he said. 

The men retreated before it. Swiftly it came 
—sullen, menacing, a yellowish - black flood 
that seemed eager to engulf them. It followed 
them to within a hundred feet of the highest 
point, but no farther. 

‘*Now,’’ said Dode, ‘‘we know just where 
we’re at. The water can’t come any farther, 
but we’re in a bad fix at that. First we’ve 
got to take stock to see what supplies we 
have.’’ 

The supplies included a few matches, several 
quarts of lard oil, a little food and drink in 
the dinner pails, and the picks and shovels. 

When the inventory was finished, they 
elected a committee to take charge of the 
limited supply of food and drink in order to 

preserve it as long as possible, and, since the 
air supply was limited, they blew out most 
of the lights. Dode then outlined a plan he 
had in mind. 

‘*You know that new air shaft struck the 
vein ahead of the face. Well, the only chance 
we have is to cut through from the lower 
entry. It may be twenty-five or it may be fifty 
feet. We can’t tell. What do you say ?’’ 

‘“*T say we get busy, Dode,’’ said John 
Donohue. ‘‘I’m willing to follow you.’’ 

A chorus of assent from the men showed that 
they looked on Dode as the natural leader. 

They lost no time in getting to the face of 
the lower entry, where they found an empty 
car standing on the track. 

‘*This is a good thing for us,’’ said Branni- 
gan. ‘‘We can load the coal on this car and 
push it out of our way.’’ 

Dode divided the men into shifts, and sent 
the men in the reserve shifts up the road, 
where they would be out of the way. Then 
Brannigan, who was the most experienced 
pickman in the crowd, started a cut two feet 
below the road. The coal cut easily, and in 
half an hour he had undercut it to a depth of 
three feet. He came back to the car to rest, 
while two men cut the coal down and shifted it 
to the road, where others loaded it on the car. 

Then another miner undercut a strip, which 
was cut down and loaded. When the car was 
full, they pushed it up the road and unloaded 
it on the side. Hour after hour the work went 
on. The shifts were shortened as the work 
progressed, for the men could not work many 
minutes in that stagnant air. Twice during 
the long night they ate a little food and sipped 
some coffee. The next morning when they 
measured their progress they found that they 
had cut a distance of eighteen feet. 

About seven o’clock John Donohue, who was 
on duty as pickman,. abruptly stopped work 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Listen!’’ 

Distinctly it came to their ears—two taps 
given slowly, then three in rapid succession— 
rat-tat—rat, tat, tat! 

Joyfully Donohue answered the signal. The 
word was carried back to the almost exhausted 
men that help was at hand. The tapping 
came a little to the right; and they turned 
their course in that direction. 

The food and drink was gone by this time, 
and the men were forced to drink some of the 
lard oil to strengthen them for their work. 

The air had become so bad that the miners 
breathed with difficulty. Dode ordered all the 
lights put out except two—one that the man 
with the pick used and another at the car. The 
rest of the men worked in the dark. 

The hours passed slowly. It was nearly three 
o’clock when Dode, who was digging, broke 
through. The rush of cold air made him so 
dizzy that he had to lie down and wait for the 
rescuers to enlarge the opening wide enough 
for him to crawl through. 

One by one the men were taken out and 
hoisted to the surface. Some of them were so 
weak from the effects of the bad air that they 
had to be assisted; but they revived rapidly 
when they reached the top and found their 
friends and families waiting for them. 

The rescued men now learned that everyone 
had given them up for lost until the boss had 
suggested that morning the possibility that 
they might have reached the higher points of 
the mine. He at once organized a rescue party, 
which had set to work to dig through from 
the bottom of the new air shaft. 

‘*Did my mules get out?’’ asked Dode, as 
soon as he came to the surface. 

**Yes,’’ answered the boss. ‘‘ They are down 
there in the valley, eating grass. The only 
place they didn’t get wet was their ears.’’ 

‘*T knew they’d get through all right if they 
kept their ears dry,’’ said Dode, grinning. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ANY a father’s fortune is his son’s mis- 
fortune. 


Active Minds that think and study, 

Like swift Brooks, are seldom muddy. 
BEGRUDGED kindness deserves no 
thanks, a willing kindness needs none; 

but any kindness will draw thanks—from a 
gentleman. 
OTELS, restaurants and bakeries are sav- 
ing their stale bread, crusts and trimmings 
from toast and making them into ‘‘war bread. ’’ 
To a butter tub of the stale bread they add 
ten quarts of water and ten ounces of salt, and 
when the bread is thoroughly soaked they 
strain it through a sieve, put in half a pound 
of yeast and enough flour to makea stiff dough, 
and bake it. 
UGAR is now so searce that Mr. Hoover 
has called upon the people of the. United 
States to reduce the amount that they have 
been consuming by one third; otherwise the 
French people will have no sugar at all for 
two or three months. Here, then, is a patriotic 
duty from which no one should shrink: stop 
eating candy. Even the girls should become 
chocolate soldiers. 


AD it not been for the war it is certain 

that Saxony would have welcomed this 
month many thousands of religious pilgrims 
from all lands. On October 31, 1517, four cen- 
turies ago, Martin Luther, monk and doctor 
of theology, nailed on the door of the castie 
chapel at Wittenberg the declaration of reli- 
gious independence that worked a mighty rev- 
olution throughout the civilized world. 

HIS year brings a splendid opportunity 

for the school savings banks, since the need 
of education in thrift was never more impera- 
tive. The New York City School Bank shows 
what can be done. In its 180 branches there 
are 101,000 depositors, all less than eighteen 
years old, with deposits of $250,000. A year 
ago there were only thirty branches, with 
19,000 depositors and $91,000 in deposits. 

WORD, like a person, finds it hard to live 

down a bad reputation. In the textile 
trade ‘‘shoddy’’ means the longer fibres recov- 
ered from the disintegration of woolen cloth— 
good, serviceable material. Yet no manufac- 
turer dares to label his goods as ‘‘shoddy,’’ 
for to the public at large the word means some- 
thing false and trashy. It is not strange that 
the manufacturers are hunting for a substitute 
word that has no double meaning. 


HE Rev. Edward Robie, D.D., who died 

last month as a result of a fall on the steps 
of the Massachusetts State House, had been a 
subscriber for The Companion since the time 
of its establishment in 1827, when he was six 
years old. It is hardly likely that any other 
publication ever bore a name on its subscrip- 
tion lists for ninety years. For sixty-five years 
Dr. Robie has been the beloved pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Greenland, New 
Hampshire, where he was ordained in 1852. 
Although that pastorate is perhaps longer than 
any other of our times, there were several 
longer ones in the New England of the eight- 
eenth century. For example, Rev. Israel Loring 
was pastor in Sudbury, Massachusetts, for 
sixty-seven years, Rev. Joseph Adams in 
Newington, New Hampshire, for sixty-eight 
years, Rev. Nathan. Bucknam in Medway, 


Massachusetts, for seventy-one years, and Rev. 
Laban Ainsworth in Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
for seventy-five years. 


es 


GERMAN IDEAS OF PEACE 


ROBABLY there are persons in Ger- 
P many who know that Belgium must be 
surrendered before peace can be made, 
and who believe that such a stipulation is only 


| | just; but if there are such persons, they are not 


permitted to open their mouths. So far as we 
can judge from the articulate voice of Germany, 
the war must go on until the Germans are 
driven from the unhappy country that they 
have seized. 

A few weeks ago the story got abroad that 
Germany would evacuate Belgium on certain 
conditions: it must have certain trading privi- 
leges at Antwerp and elsewhere, it must insist 
that the division of Belgium into Flemish and 
Walloon provinces that Germany has already 
made be permanent, and finally, most extraor- 
dinary demand of all, it must have guarantees 
against the renewal of the dangers that threat- 
ened it from across the Belgian frontier in 
1914! Since the days of A®sop’s wolf no more 
stupefying accusation by the strong against 
the weak has ever been heard. 

Such terms could be considered by the Allies 
only when they were too much exhausted to 
fight any longer. If Belgium does not get back 
its freedom unhampered by any smallest condi- 
tion whatsoever, wrong will so far have won a 
victory over right. However, even those impos- 
sible terms were promptly disowned by Chan- 
cellor Michaelis, and the incident was followed 
bya journalistic compilation of political opinion 
from all sorts of influential Germans in which 
the mildest voice was for a complete economic 
control of Antwerp and the mouth of the 
Scheldt, and complete supervision by Germany 
over the foreign relations of Belgium. The 
more aggressive voices were for the immediate 
annexation of Belgium and the eventual ab- 
sorption of Holland. 

Conservatives, Liberals and Socialists are 
apparently united in demanding the control of 
Belgium. There is a minority wing of the 
Socialist party that is probably opposed to the 
rest of the nation; but if it speaks, the world 
outside is not permitted to hear. The majority 
Socialists have thrown aside all their tradi- 
tional hatred of militarism and their former 
distrust of capitalism. They are for the ex- 
ploitation of the new Russia as well as of the 
unfortunate Belgium; their leaders frankly 
deny the validity of internationalism and pac- 
ifism and are working for the creation of an 
economic state greater even than the Middle 
Europe of Prof. Naumann. 


ernment, replying to the Pope, expresses its 
‘pious approval of the substitution of moral 
right for force in the affairs of nations and its 
willingness to agree to a general disarmament. 
That ought to be the most hopeful and joyful 
news since that bloody first of August three 
years ago. It is not, simply because no one, 
either in or out of Germany, believes that the 
Kaiser means what he says, or that he would 
honorably observe such an agreement if he 
ever found himself obliged to sign it. The 
world has learned at last what the Hohenzol- 
lern faith amounts to; it will have only itself 
to blame for the evils that ensue if it ever 
again accepts the pledge of a monarch of that 
house. 
ee 


THE RAT PLAGUE 


Tice rat population of the United States 
is estimated by a competent authority to 
be almost twice as great as the human 
population. Its demands are so insistent and 
voracious as to consume approximately the 
entire economic output of two hundred thou- 
sand men. Unless the people of the United 
States rouse themselves and take vigorous 
measures, the rat population will increase in 
even greater ratio and will have an increas- 
ingly larger number of men working to support 
it. The thought of such an army of human 
beings toiling for the benefit of rats is revolt- 
ing! 

There is almost nothing of value to man that 
a rat will not destroy. Moreover, so long as 
rats exist in large numbers the bubonic plague 
is ever imminent, and they must at least bear 
the suspicion of being active disseminators of 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, scarlet fever and 
infantile paralysis. 

The idea that keeping a cat will keep away 
rats is delusive. A cat will occasionally catch 
a rat, but rat fecundity and rat cleverness 
will baffle the efforts of the best ratter that 
ever lived. Trapping, poisoning, fumigating, 





It is at this moment that the German gov-- 





rat-proofing—all the known methods of destroy- 
ing the vermin will have to be employed more 
liberally than they now are if a serious menace 
to health and property is to be abated. Anyone 
on whose premises there are rats should write 
to the Biological Survey, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, for a bulletin telling how 


to destroy the pest. 
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A iarly fitting to reward faithful workers 

in the national cause by a personal 
recognition of their services. The Kaiser has 
been distributing iron crosses with both hands. 
King George of England has seized the oppor- 
tunity to add two to the already long list of 
orders of chivalry. On this occasion he has 
done the graceful thing by opening both orders 
to women on equal terms with men. 

One of the orders—‘‘Companions of Honour’’ 
—the word must be so spelled in the interest 
of accuracy—is of one class only. It carries no 
title and no precedence. The number of those 
who may be admitted to it is restricted. Com- 
panionship in it is for persons for whom this 
special distinction seems to be the most appro- 
priate form of recognition, wholly apart from 
the acceptance of a title or the classification of 
merit. What that means must be discovered 
from the quality of the members who are 
chosen for it. 

The other order—‘‘ The Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire’’—is organized like the 
order of the Bath. The sovereign is the head, 
a royal prince is Grand Master, and those who 
compose it are in five classes, or rather in ten, 
since it admits both sexes. The highest are 
Knights Grand Cross and Dames Grand Cross. 
Next are Knights Commanders and Dames 
Commanders, followed by commanders, officers 
and members, each of men and women. 

The novelty of this system is that the women 
members of the first and second classes are, by 
royal proclamation, authorized to prefix the 
word ‘‘dame’”’ to their Christian name, as 
the men prefix ‘‘sir.’”? Dame Mary Smith, 
B. E., Dame Grand Cross of the British Em- 
pire, is hereafter of knightly rank; and it is 
decreed by the ordinances of the order that 
she shall have precedence directly before the 
wives of Knights Grand Cross of the Bath. 
She will go out to dinner not after but before 
them. She has won the distinction for herself 
as the knights of the Bath have done, and as 
their wives have not done. Consequently, the 
higher honor is hers. R 

The two orders begin with long lists of 
members — men and women who have per- 
formed conspicuous service in connection with 
the war. There are no officers of army or navy 
among them. Men everywhere will rejoice with 
the women that a way has been found to stamp 
with honor their glorious work in the service 
of the empire. 
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THE AMERICAN AIR FLEET 


HE United States has set aside $640,- 

000,000 for the creation of an air service 

that we hope may be a decisive help in 
solving the military problem of the western 
front. But not even that vast sum of money or 
all the energy and ability of our machinists 
and constructors can create the extraordinary 
air fleet that some hopeful spirits have been 
predicting for next summer. There will not be 
any 100,000 American aéroplanes on the west- 
ern front next June, and if there were there 
would not be pilots to run them. A great air 
fleet can be built much more quickly than a 
great sea fleet, but it cannot be improvised 
overnight. 

If the plans of our experts are realized we 
shall build 22,000 aéroplanes within the year. 
Even that will be a strain on our resources, 
for the supply of material suitable for the 
frames is not large, and the demands on it are 
extraordinary. Last spring, before the Ameri- 
can programme was determined on, Dr. Addi- 
son, the British minister of munitions, said that 
the British construction alone demanded more 
spruce than the United States normally pro- 
duced, more mahogany than Honduras could 
supply, all the linen that Ireland could fur- 
nish and all the alloyed steel that England 
could offer. 

If we build 22,000 aéroplanes, we can hardly 
keep more than 5000 or, at most, 7000 in the 
air at once, both because we shall scarcely 
have that number of trained aviators and be- 
cause machines are constantly under repair or 
held in reserve. The average life of an aéro- 
plane in war is four months; so in order to 
maintain the 22,000 of our original fleet we 
must build 66,000 a year. 

All that will be difficult and costly, but it 
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such a time as the present it is pecul- 





can be done; and if it is not enough, we shall 
find the means and the spirit to do more. But 
even 5000 American aéroplanes constantly in 
the air will be a tremendous addition to the 
aérial forces of our allies; they will perhaps 
double those forces. It is: inconceivable that 
Germany could create a flying corps equal to 
that maintained by its three chief enemies. 

We have the word of Gen..von Below, one 
of the German army commanders at the 
Somme, that the result of the fighting there— 
which led to the great retreat of last spring— 
was largely, if not chiefly, owing to the inferi- 
ority of the German air service. It is for the 
United States to make that inferiority perma- 
nent—and to make still greater German retreats 
inevitable. As the aéroplanes increase in 
number they will also be employed behind the 
German lines to destroy arsenals, munitions 
factories and lines of communication. 
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THE GERMAN HERO 
T is now fourteen months since Marshal 
I von Hindenburg and his fidus Achates, 

the Oberquartiermeister von Ludendorff, 
assumed the supreme direction of the German 
armies. Hindenburg brought a great reputation 
to the office of Chief of the General Staff. His 
smashing victories over the Russians in East 
Prussia and his finally successful, although 
less brilliant, conquest of Poland made him 
the idol of the German people—the one great 
commanding figure in a war that has not gone 
as it was intended to go. The months have not 
added much to his reputation ; indeed, we hear 
to-day from all sides that Hindenburg is merely 
the imposing figurehead at the General Staff— 
that Ludendorff has the brains and is to-day 
the virtual dictator of Germany. Wherever the 
truth lies, the two men seem to work perfectly 
together in the difficult task that has been set 
before them. 

The event has proved that neither is the 
military genius who alone could restore German 
prestige in the field. Their term began with 
the conquest of Southern and Central Rou- 
mania, but we have learned that Bulgarian 
falsehood and Russian treachery had more to 
do with the collapse of Roumania than German 
generalship. Since the German advance stopped 
at the Sereth, the only achievements of the 
new régime have been the retreats before the 
British at the Somme and in Flanders, and 
before the French at Verdun, and the initiation 
of the unrestricted submarine war—three de- 
feats and a blunder. 

It is perfectly true that Hindenburg is out- 
manned and outgunned on the western front, 
that he has never had men enough to under- 
take a real frontal offensive with any chance 
of success, and that, when the retreat at the 
Somme had to be made, he made it cleverly. 
But the Germans expected more of him than 
that. He has done what any cool - headed, 
veteran officer might have done. He has not 
fired his troops into accomplishing the ex- 
traordinary, the miraculous; he has shown 
only a bulldog tenacity of defense that is not, 
after all, quite tenacious enough to hold its 
ground—and he has brought the United States 
into the war. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Octo- 

ber 4 Secretary Baker said that twenty 
thousand aéroplanes for the use of our fight- 
ing forces in France were then actually under 
construction. There are twenty-four flying 
schools in the country, where many thousand 
young men are under training, in addition to 
the large number training in the allied coun- 
tries. ——By act of Congress Maj. Gen. Persh- 
ing, commanding our forees in France, and 
Maj. Gen. Bliss, Chief of Staff, have been given 
the full rank of general—the only soldiers in 
our history to hold that rank except Washing- 
ton, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan.—It is 
expected that all the Allies will follow the ex- 
ample of Great Britain, which has joined the 
United States in placing a complete embargo 
on shipments to the neutral countries of north- 
ern Europe. The United States undertakes to 
provide the supplies that will be lost to the 
Allies through suspending trade with the neu- 
tral countries in question. Such a policy aims 
at a world-wide ban on outside help of any 
kind for the Central Powers. If it becomes 
known that Germany is getting wheat or other 
supplies from South America through the trade 
of South American countries with neutral 
nations of Europe, the United States is in a 
position to stop the traffic by refusing coal for 
South American shipping or industries. —-A 
suggestion of the burden that a single phase of 
the war preparations has put on our railway 
lines appears in the statement of the Railroads 
War Board that twenty-five hundred carloads 
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of supplies are being delivered every day at 
the various training camps for soldiers. —— 
Provision has been made for twenty additional 
army chaplains of faiths not now represented, 
especially the Jewish faith. ——Secretary Dan- 
iels has signed the contracts for the new force 
of destroyers to be built with the $35,000,000 
that Congress appropriated for the purpose. 
The number to be built has not been made 
public, but it is known that it will make the 
American fleet of destroyers the largest afloat 
and that at least two of the contracts call for 
forty destroyers each, to be completed within 
eighteen months. It was announced that the 
war construction programme consists of 787 
vessels, including all types from dreadnaughts 
to submarine chasers.——The negro recruits 
at the sixteen National Army training camps 
are to be formed into a.division by themselves. 
— On October 8 President Wilson addressed 
the leaders of the newly formed League for 
National Unity, and dwelt on the vital need of 
‘‘team play’’ by the great religious, political, 
labor and industrial organizations of the coun- 
try. He pointed out that the war can end only 
when Germany’s rule of might and autocracy 
is superseded’ by the ideals of democracy, 
and that any talk of a peace before that end is 
attained is ill-advised—or worse. ——On Octo- 
ber 10a proclamation by the President directed 
the food administrator to regulate by license, 
after November 1, the manufacture, storage and 
distribution of twenty I@ading foodstuffs. 


S 


ONGRESS.—The special war session of 

the Sixty-fifth Congress, one of the most 
important in the history of the United States, 
came to an end on October 6, 188 days after it 
began. During the session Congress appropri- 
ated $21,390, 730,940, of which all but about 
one billion dollars is for war purposes, a larger 
amount than any other nation ever appropri- 
ated for war in so short a time. Of the total 
amount appropriated a third is for loans ‘to 
our allies and nearly two thirds is to equip our 
own huge war machine that is now in the 
making. Aside from the appropriation bills the 
most important measure passed in the closing 
days was the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance 
bill. ——The closing session of the Senate was 
marked by a long speech by Senator La Follette 
in defense of his attitude toward the war. 
Senators Kellogg of Minnesota, Robinson of 
Arkansas and Fall of New Mexico spoke in 
support of the charges against the Wisconsin 
Senator and denounced his attitude as pro- 
German. During the recess a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections will 
investigate the charges that have been made 
against Senator La Follette as a result of his 
recent St. Paul speech. Demands for his expul- 
sion have come to the Senate from all parts of 
the country.— The House mildly censured 
Representative Heflin of Alabama for his re- 
flections on ‘‘thirteen or fourteen members’’ in 
connection with the corrupt use of German 
money in this country.——During the two 
months before Congress assembles again a large 
part of the members will go before the people 
in their home states to discuss the causes and 
objects of the war and to urge subscriptions to 
the Liberty Loan. e 


OUTH AMERICA.—On October.7 Uru- 

guay severed relations with Germany. The 
proclamation by President Viera followed a 
vote of 74 to 23 in favor of the rupture by the 
Chamber of Deputies. A few days earlier Peru 
had taken similar action, which Brazil and 
Bolivia took earlier still, and it was expected 
that the rising wave of resentment against 
German aims and methods would sweep the 
other South American republics, including 
Argentina, into line with the Allies. The four 
Central American republics of Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Honduras have all 
broken with Germany. 


Ss 


USSIA.—On October 6 the Railway Men’s 

Committee, in consequence of the delay 
of the government in dealing with the demand 
for an increase in wages, decided on a strike on 
all Russian railway lines. The committee re- 
fused to heed the appeal of Premier Kerenski 
to postpone the strike, but conceded that there 
should be no interference with troop and muni- 
tion trains. —- On October 6 the democratic 
congress adjourned after appointing a prelim- 
inary parliament of 305 members who began 
sittings on the following day.—Gen. Korni- 
loff, who led the unsuccessful revolt against 
the Kerenski government, has obtained leading 
members of the Constitutional Democratic 
party to defend him at his trial. —Industrial 
leaders and representatives of various parties 
and interests continued their efforts to agree 
on the personnel of a coalition cabinet, but 
up to October 10 their conferences had been 
fruitless. ° 


REECE.—Information from Athens indi- 

cates that Greece will soon put a large and 
well-equipped army in the field to codperate 
with the Allies. The political situation has 
become well settled, and the small pro-German 
party ceased its activities when King Constan- 
tine abdicated. King Alexander appears to be 
in perfect accord with the people and the 
Venizelos government. 





THE GREAT WAR 
(From October 4 to October 10) 


The most important fighting of the week 
again occurred in Flanders. On October 4,along 
a front of more than eight miles east of Ypres, 


Gen. Haig delivered another sharp, hard thrust | 
into the German lines. He gained and held the | 


important.positions sought along the ridge that 
runs from Passchendaele to Gheluvelt and cap- 
tured 4560 prisoners. That drive, like the two 
earlier ones in the same region, was preceded 
by violent artillery fire that literally blasted 
the Germans out of their positions, and, like 
the earlier drives, it was followed by desperate 
but fruitless German counter-attacks. The 
ground gained by the British was the most 
valuable taken since the battle of Flanders 
began. The ridge dominates the Menin-Roulers 
railway, which is in plain view less than six 
miles away, and therefore offers a menace to 
German communication with its all-important 
U-boat bases on the North Sea. 

On October 9 Gen. Haig launched another 
smashing attack and pushed forward nearly 
two miles beyond Poelcappelle. French troops 
to the south of Dixmude joined in the drive, 
crossed the flooded Broenbeek and Jansbeek 
rivers, and captured two villages with numer- 


ous blockhouses and many prisoners. 


It appeared altogether likely that unless 
heavy rainstorms interfered Gen. Haig would 
continue the heavy pounding that has been 
wearing down the German defense in that 
region and making another general withdrawal 
inevitable. Whenever the British have set out 
to take a strip of the German defenses, a mile 
or two deep on a ten-mile front, the Germans 
have not been able to check their advance. 
Nor have the Germans been able to dent the 
British line in reply, or permanently to recover 
lost ground. The British have definitely estab- 
lished their superiority in offensive fighting by 
marked preponderance in heavy gunfire and 
shell supply, and in the scientific use of their 
artillery to protect advancing infantry. To meet 
these conditions the Germans have massed 
great bodies of troops in the threatened area 
and have sacrificed them ruthlessly in the en- 
deavor to keep open as long as possible the 
lines of communication to their U-boat bases. 

The week brought evidence of preparations 
for a big battle on the northern Russian front 
near Jacobstadt, which lies between Riga and 
Dvinsk. Petrograd reported heavy artillery 
firing and indications that the Germans were 
about to attempt to cross the Diina River. In 
Roumania the Russians were on the offensive, 
and in an attack near Sereth they captured a 
Teutonic position and 762 prisoners. 

On the Austro-Italian front fierce fighting 
has continued in the Gérz sector. The Italian 
advance appears to have been checked there 
for the time being, but the Italians have been 
able to turn back the numerous counter-attacks 
of the foe. The important crest of San Gabriele 
remains safe in their hands. 

Comparative quiet has continued along the 
French front, broken only by artillery duels 
in the Verdun region and in Champagne. .The 
oceasional attacks by the Crown Prince have 
become more and more feeble. French airmen 
continued their reprisals on German cities and 
towns and effectively shelled Frankfort on the 
Main and Rastatt among other places. Both 
British and French aviators loosed large quan- 
tities of explosives on points of military im- 
portance behind the German lines. 

London reports that since the first of August 
the British have captured nearly 60,000 German 
prisoners and 332 heavy guns on the western 
front. During that time they have lost 15,850 
prisoners and no guns. 


It was announced that the British cruiser | 


Drake had been torpedoed off the north coast 
of Ireland and lost, with 19 men from the crew 
of about 900. The Drake was of 14,100 tons 
and was built in 1901. 

On October 6 the Navy Department told of 
the arrival in European waters of more Amer- 
ican vessels—cutters of the Coast Guard and 
vessels formerly in the fishing trade—to codp- 
erate with the destroyer flotilla under Vice 
Adm. Sims. 

The escape of a German U-boat that had 
been interned in Cadiz, Spain, threatened 
international complications that might even 
bring Spain into the war. 

On October 9 Chancellor Michaelis told the 
Reichstag that peace is impossible so long as 
the enemies of Germany demand any German 
soil or endeavor to drive a wedge between the 
German people and their Emperor. 

Dispatches from Amsterdam told of serious 
mutiny among the crews of four German 
battleships at Wilhelmshaven. It was said that 
the captain of one battleship, the Westfalen, 
was thrown overboard and drowned. Soldiers 
overcame the mutineers when they went ashore. 

Seeretary Lansing continued the publication 
of official correspondence that showed that for 
more than a year before the United States 
entered the war, Germany, through its ambas- 
sador and other plotters here, was virtually 
making war upon this country. 

The U-boat toll of the week included four- 
teen British merchant. vessels of more than 
sixteen hundred tons, an increase of three 
from the week before. Two smaller vessels 
and three fishing vessels were also destroyed. 





The Instant Summons 


“Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows; 


2# 2*# 2 2 # 


As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


The whistled summons of Rod- 
erick Dhu, the hero of Scott's “Lady 
of the Lake,” caused his Highland 
warriors literally to spring from the 
earth. Ere the echo died away, 
from behind bush and rock emerged 
the loyal and ready clansmen. In 
armed silence they awaited their 
chieftain’s bidding and typified his 
might. 


taneously set in motion all the vast 
machinery of warfare, munitions, 
transportation and food conserva- 
tion. 


Like the Scottish mountaineers, 
the American people must stand in 
loyal readiness to perform any 
service in furtherance of the na- 
tion’s high aim. Such a spirit of 
co-operation and sacrificing of in- 
dividual interests can alone make 
certain the accomplishment of the 
great task to which our country is 
committed. 


Today the Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation’sarmed forces and the 
| resources behind them, can, by lift- 
ing the telephone receiver, instan- 
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THE WORLD IS ALL 
A WONDERLAND 
Dy Mary Carolyn Davies 


| eae G light as minutes in a laughter- 
speeded day, 
Both our lifted paddles cut the blue; 
Tiptoe fir trees crowd along the bank in thick 
array 
And wave their hands and watch us gliding 
through. 
Dip the paddles slow! 
Watch the great drops falling! 
The world is all a wonderland, and made for 
us, we know! 
And Autumn’s calling! 


Like a ship with yellow sails, upon a crimson 
sea, 
In the west the sun is sailing past, 
All in haste to make the port of Lands-That- 
Are-To-Be, 
Gold upon its prow and deck and mast! 
Dip the paddles slow! 
Watch the great drops falling! 
The world is all a wonderland, and made for 
us, we know! 
And Autumn’s calling! 


Like a hand laid timidly upon another hand 
The lake lays soft its waves upon the shore, 
Blue the shy and little waves, silver-gray the 
land— 
There are sighs, then silences once more— 
Dip the paddles slow! 
Watch the great drops falling! 
The world is all a wonderland, and made for 
us, we know! 
And Autumn’s calling! 


Autumn is a laughing girl standing on a hill, 
Calling out to us who breathless stand 
Below with upturned faces—while she has her 
roguish will, 
And we climb till we can take her by the 


hand. 
Dip the paddles slow! 
Watch the great drops falling! 
The world is all a wonderland, and made for 
us, we know! 
And—Autumn’s calling! 


os 


THE CONQUEST OF THE STUMP 


HE founder of the King’s Daughters, 
Mrs. Margaret Bottome, used often to 
relate an incident in her own experi- 
ence from which she drew a valuable 

lesson. 

Herfamily once moved to a new place, 
where she was hoping for a beautiful garden. The 
garden was there, but her heart sank when she 














looked at it. In the very centre was an unsightly” 


stump. It was as immovable as it was ugly, and it 
seemed to spoil every possibility of making the 
garden attractive. 

But the family canvassed the possibilities of the 
situation, and when everyone had conceded that 
the stump could neither be concealed nor removed 
they hit upon another plan. They banked rich 
earth round it, made a mound as high as they 
eould, and then planted the mound with trailing 
vines and flowers. The flowers grew and blossomed, 
and the hideous stump became the beautiful centre 
of a lovely garden. 

There is scarcely a home without its stump—some 
burden or hindrance that occupies a central posi- 
tion in the life of the household. There are sad in- 
compatibilities, incurable afflictions, mental and 
physical infirmities and painful memories. In some 
homes the stump is the cause of almost daily colli- 
sions. It seems to be impossible to make the yard 
so wide that there is room for the members of the 
family to avoid the stump. 

But now and again there is a family that has 
banked its stump with love and covered it with 
flowers. The sad and undeniable reality that cannot 
be hidden has become beautiful in its overgrowth 
of love. 

There are churches in which the same condition 
prevails—in which dead memories of past dis- 
agreements have left their all-too-conspicuous 
stumps. Members approach one another with evi- 
dent restraint, and there is a wide, untrodden 
space of reserve about topics tabooed by reason 
of past dissensions. Now and then in such a church 
there rises a man or a woman of gracious tact and 
gentle spirit who shows how to plant the flowers 
that can make even the memory of a past dissen- 
sion take on a certain beauty. 

Sometimes, after a few years of flower cultiva- 
tion, the roots of the stump and the stump itself 
rot away. Only the flowers remain, a monument to 
some one’s tact and Christian reasonableness. 

No receipt can be given for it. Each garden must 
disclose its own method of hiding its stump. But 
every such stump is some one’s opportunity. 
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HONORS 


T had been what might be called a fairly 
| busy day for Rachel. The boys had gone 





fishing, which meant that a plentiful 
supply of luncheon had to be put up for 
them; and Margie was going to a party, 
and her best dress had to be pressed; 
and Prue’s gown must be finished for her com- 
mencement, Monday—all that in addition to the 
regular Saturday work. It was long after four 
when Rachel dropped down on the shady piazza 
beside Cousin Frances, who was visiting the fam- 
il 











y. 

“And I shouldn’t be through yet if you hadn’t 
stolen a march on me and just about finished 
Prue’s gown before I caught you,” Rachel de- 
elared. “To think of Prue taking the Graham prize! 
Isn’t it wonderful? How I used to long to take a 
prize when I was a little girlt I thought there 
wouldn’t be anything on earth so wonderful as.to 
stand on the platform before a crowd of people 
and have a ribbon with a medal put about my 
neck! Aren’t children the funniest!” 

Rachel was laughing, but Cousin Frances was 
one of the understanding kind. She had a way of 
hearing things beneath the words. 

“Children are funny,” she answered. “It takes a 
good many years of growing before we realize 
that the true prizes of life are intangible things. I 
overheard Kenneth, under my window yesterday, 
talking to Dan Taylor. ‘I bet I’ve got the best 
sister of any feller in this town!’ he cried.” 

“Did Ken say that? I suppose it’s because I put 
up lunches for them, Cousin Rachel. It’s a mere 
matter of gingerbread and cookies.” 

“Putting up lunches so as to make a ‘feller’ feel 





that way about his sister is about as big a thing 
as one can do for a small brother at a certain age. 
But I heard something else, too. Mrs. Ripley said 
that she wouldn’t ask for a girl to be finer than 
Rachel Marlow, and Dr. Wilson said you were his 
right-hand man in the Sunday school, and —” 

“Don’t!” Rachel begged, as the color rushed 
into her face. ‘Don’t, please! If winning medals 
is anything like this, what a mercy I never got 
one! But I don’t deserve it in the least, Cousin 
Frances. I’ve done only the most commonplace 
things.” 

“A prize in living, awarded by those who know 
her best,” Cousin Frances said. “It’s the biggest 
honor life can give, dear child.” 
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THE MISSING CART WHEEL 


LF TURNER belonged to that great army of 
A public nuisances, the practical jokers. He 
was big, burly and loud-voiced; if he could 
work one of his peculiar jokes on an acquaintance 
he would guffaw until the neighborhood resounded 
with his mirth. It was no wonder that the men 
who had suffered at his hands hugely enjoyed the 
joke that proved a boomerang to Alf. 

Alf lived seven miles from the gristmill, and he 
hauled his grain in a huge, two-wheeled cart drawn 
by a pair of spotted oxen. It was his custom to 
take a large grist each time he went to mill, in 
order to make as few trips as possible. One day, 
when his wife told him that she needed both flour 
and corn meal, and he found that his ground-feed 
bin was almost empty, he loaded the cart well-nigh 
to its capacity. 

He always found it a soul-racking task to keep 
alongside his crawling oxen, and made it a habit 
to let the team walk ahead while he stopped to 
talk with acquaintances by the way. That morning 
he met Len Drew and told three stories before 
Len succeeded in getting away. A little farther 
along he saw John Howard at work just inside his 
fence, and stopped to 
rest his folded arms on 
the top rail and talk over 
the news from Bangor. 

At the next farm he 
caught sight of Henry 
Martin straining to lift a 
broken plough into his 
wagon, and stepped in- 
side to help him. By the 
time he had left Henry’s 
house he felt sure that 
his team must be at least 
a mile ahead. He started 
off at a trot to catch up 
with them before they 
reached the place where 
the road forked. 

Just beyond the Mar- 
tins’ line fence the road 
curved round the top of 
a steep hill that sloped 
down to a creek among 
the trees and bushes. At 
the middle of the curve 
he found a cart wheel, and in the roadbed saw the 
deep scratching trail of a dragging axle. He 
stopped with a chuckle of delight. 

“Some feller has lost a wheel and don’t know 
it,”’ he said to himself. “‘I’ll make him work a little 
bit, so he won’t be so careless next time.” 

Setting the wheel on its rim he grasped the 
spokes, rocked the wheel a few times to get a 
good impetus and sent it whirling off the road, 
straight down that long, steep hill. The wheel 
bounced over hummocks, gathering speed with 
every yard, crashed through the bushes and hit 
the rock bed of the creek a hundred yards from the 
road. Then Alf with a broad grin on his face went 
on after his team again. 

For halfa mile he followed the trail of the scratch- 
ing axle in the road, and hever suspected the truth 
until he saw his oxen standing in the shade of a 
big tree that overhung the road, calmly chewing 
the cud while they waited developments. Only the 
left wheel was on the cart, and the other end of 
the axle rested in a little furrow. 

Alf never worked so hard in his life as he did in’ 
getting that wheel up the hill to the road again. 
Then it took him almost half an hour to find the 
linchpin that had dropped out and let the wheel 
come off. After all that he had to play roll the hoop 
over half a mile of road, lift the load from the cart, 
pry up the axle, replace the wheel and reload. 
When it was all done, he stood beside the cart 
and took a solemn vow that he would drop practi- 
eal joking forever. 

He told the joke on himself with whimsical 
humor, and laughed as hard over it as he ever had 
at the jokes that he played on others. It may be 
that his ability to enjoy a joke on himself is what 
made the neighbors forgive his past offenses so 
readily. 
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WILD LIFE AT THE BATTLE FRONT 


T is somewhat startling to find that the extraor- 
dinary dislocation of life inFrance and Flanders 
has not disturbed or driven away the wild life 

in the districts traversed by the long lines of battle 
front. In fact, says “Gunner” in the Graphic, 
there appear to be far more living creatures to be 
seen than I remember in pre-war days. 

Perhaps mice and rats are more numerous than 
anything else. Mice of every kind and species 
flourish, short-tailed and long, and the dainty little 
field mice build their nests among the reeds and 
grass that mask our gun positions. 

But the rats dominate everything. They are 
swarming in the trenches and dugouts in appalling 
numbers. Night and day they hold high revel 
among one’s belongings and scamper wildly over 
one’s face, in some cases stopping to take a nip 
en route. It is extraordinary how the brutes in- 
crease. After a bad gas attack the trenches are 
full of dead mice, rats and beetles. One would ex- 
pect a few days of peace and quiet. But no; ina 
few hours the beggars are as numerous as ever. 
There must be an immense reserve army of rats 
=" behind the front to take the place of the 
slain. 

Their enemies are many. Weasels and stoats, 
to say nothing of the ferrets that have escaped, 
harry them in their holes, while aboveground 
owls, sparrow hawks and kestrels are extremely 
numerous, and take toll of the multitudes that 
venture abroad. These birds are most fearless 
hunters. The kestrel hovers over no man’s land, 
ardently hunting, while all round him shells are 
bursting. It is curiously unafraid of most war hap- 
penings. During the summer a pair built their nest 
in a crack on the side of a slag heap that was 
periodically shelled by the Germans. 

Many kinds of birds inhabit the woods through 
which the war has passed and which it has left 








behind. A very babel of sound greets you when you 
penetrate the shady aisles. Carrion crows’ nests 
are thick among the tree tops, and the birds’ harsh, 
raucous Caw is to be heard on every side. Magpies 
stick tenaciously to one spot in nesting, and I have 
seen a pair, when their first nest was blown away 
with the tree top, calmly build another nest on the 
shattered top of the standing stump. 

The birds sometimes choose the, strangest of 
nesting places. A robin built its nest in the pocket 
of a khaki jacket that hung in one of our billets, 
and a swallow insisted on constructing her nest on 
the coat rack where the khaki jacket hung. When 
we moved on we asked the soldiers who came 
after us not to disturb the birds. A blackbird con- 
structed her nest in a haystack that concealed a 
sniper. Both blackbirds and thrushes consider 
barbed wire as their own particular property, and 
make their nests in all sorts of odd corners. Hedge 
sparrows are much addicted to ruined wagons 
and trucks, and two pairs of moor hens built a 
nest on the edge of a pond where a communica- 
tion trench had been dug. The Tommies as they 
passed could reach the eggs without stepping out 


of line. 
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SIWAH, THE ANCIENT 


HE oasis of Siwah, in the Libyan Desert, 
which has fallen back under Egyptian control 
as the result of the defeat of the Senussi, is a 
district of much historicai interest. At Siwah was 
situated the temple of Zeus Ammon, to which 
Alexander the Great made his famous pilgrimage 
in 331 B. c., when he is supposed to have been 
acknowledged to be the son of Ammon. 
Alexander’s famous visit to the shrine was partly 
political and partly, no doubt, prompted by the 
romantic feelings that always had a strong hold 
upon him. As king of Egypt by right of conquest 
it was necessary for him to be formally adopted 
by the tutelary god of the country. All previous 
conquerors had deferred to the religious sentiment 
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THE SQUARE OPENINGS ON THE HILLSIDE ARE ENTRANCES 


OF THE STREETS OF SIWAH 


of the Egyptians in that respect. What actually 
passed between Alexander and the priests was 
never known, but that he was satisfied is shown 
by the munificent gifts that he made to the temple. 

Siwah’s association with Alexander brought it 
for a moment into the full light of history. After- 
wards it sank again into pedceful obscurity, and 
when the Greek antiquary, Pausanias, visited it 
in 160 A. D., he found its oracle dumb. Siwah was 
used by the Ptolemies and the Romans as a place 
of exile. Among the ruins on the oasis are those of 
a temple of the Roman epoch, still known as Kasr 
Rumi—the Roman castle. Siwah still retained a 
certain importance owing to its immense produc- 
tion of dates for the Egyptian market, but it slum- 
bered out its existence in its oasis of palms for 
century after century, almost cut off from the world 
without, until the British armored cars came over 
the desert in pursuit of the Senussi, and brought 
it again into the light. 

Siwah, the London Sphere tells us, is an outpost 
of the great Berber or Libyan race. The people still 
speak their ancient mother tongue and possess 
distinctive and curious customs, perhaps the most 
peculiar of which is the segregation of unmarried 
youths and widowers in a separate quarter. The 
elders or sheiks exercise a precarious sort of 
patriarchal jurisdiction often attended by blood- 
shed. 

The existing town stands on a hill surrounded 
by a wall, and presents a virtually unbroken front. 
The houses are of rock salt, mud brick and palm 
trunks, and are built, one on another, to a height 
of about eight stories. The walls are very thick at 
the base, but taper to a perilous thinness at the 
top. The interior of the town is like a rabbit warren. 
The streets are a yard or less wide, with the houses 
built over them, and the inhabitants get about by 
feeling their way along the walls in the darkness. 
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FROM DRAGON KITE TO 
AEROPLANE 


ROM the Far East comes the interesting news 
that the Chinese have taken enthusiastically 
to flying. They always have flown—kites; 

and still hold preéminence in that most ancient of 
the sports of the air. In flying dragon kites, fish 
kites, bird kites, musical kites, illuminated kites, 
and in holding kite contests, such as trying to saw 
each other’s strings in two, they have long ranked 
as experts; but it is one thing to fly by proxy and 
another to fly in person. Still, it is easy to imagine 
that the race that has so long been accustomed to 
stand with uptilted chins, eagerly watching specks 
in the sky, which were kites, and listening to the 
tense hum of taut strings, should take naturally 
to watching, with greater eagerness, those more 
audacious specks, which are aéroplanes, and lis- 
tening to the louder hum of their motors. 

Already, it seems, there is a group of skilled 
Chinese aviators, most notable among whom are 
Sergt. Tsu, now serving in France, who won dis- 
tinction in the Somme battle, and Mr. Tom Gun, 
who is American trained, and who holds a pilot’s 
license and has given exhibitions in many places, 
including certain remote islands of the South Seas, 
where the ignorant natives worshiped him as a god 
of the air. Not long ago Tom Gun gave a series of 
exhibitions in Canton, which were watched by a 
million people. Many of the onlookers who viewed 
his flights in a model modern biplane were crowded 
upon antique boats, built in a fashion entirely un- 
modernized through the lapse of centuries. 

Notwithstanding such picturesque contrasts, 
China has now her own schools of aviation and is 
beginning to manufacture her own aéroplanes. 
Miss Katherine Stinson, the noted young Amer- 
ican flyer, declares that the nation is making 





wonderful progress and that the grounds of the 
historic Temple of Agriculture in Peking afford 
the best field for aviation she has ever seen. She 
flew there recently before vast crowds, looping 
the loop, flying upside down, diving, falling three 
thousand feet in an apparent “death drop,” and 
performing all the feats in her repertory with such 
success that afterwards she was presented by Mr. 
Fan Yuan-lien, Minister of the Interior, with a 
silver cup inscribed with a motto in Chinese: “A 
Thousand Li in the Twinkling of an Eye.” 

Miss Stinson prophesies even that Chinese 
women will soon take to the air successfully. A 
woman aviator seems the topmost, extreme height 
of modernity and emancipation. Yet Chinese 
women, especially the most elegant ladies, might 
well aspire to a tield in which less than in any 
other they would be hampered by their early lim- 
itations. She who takes to wings need not feel 
handicapped even though her brocaded trousers 
terminate in a pair of the tiniest, ‘“‘three-inch gold 
lilies” that ever Chinese poet celebrated. 
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A BATH IN SENEGAL 


ENEGAL is a region where a good bath, with 
S reasonably modern accessories, is a luxury 
much to be appreciated and very rarely to be 
obtained. Some years ago the capital of the colony, 
a little town the importance of which depended 
wholly upon its official character, did not possess 
a bathing pool or bathhouse; but it did have a 
hospital. A traveler from Paris, with his friend, 
learned that in the hospital, and there alone, were 
proper bathing facilities to be enjoyed, and that, 
although only residents and patients had a right to 
the privilege free, it was procurable by outsiders 
for a price. The two, with the most delightful antici- 
pations, proceeded to ema and stated their 
desire to the superintendent. 

“Certainly,” said the official; “take seats if you 
please. Your names, surnames and birthplaces?” 

“But we merely want 
a bath.” 

“Exactly. What is your 
name, where and when 
were you born, and are 
you government serv- 
ants, soldiers or officers? 
No? Well, the rules do 
not provide for this. Just 
a moment. I will read 
them again. Yes, here is 
your case. You must first 
make out on stamped 
paper an application to 
the governor of the col- 
ony. After favorable no- 
tice from the governor, 
you send another appli- 
cation to the chief colo- 
nial doctor, who will 
send for you and exam- 
ine you.” 

“But we are not ill.” 

“It is the rule. Having 
examined you, the doctor 
will give you two noncommissioned officers’ bath 
tickets, to be delivered to the assistant doctor.” 

“Why noncommissioned officers’ bath tickets?” 

“For the reason that in our accounts we recog- 
nize only two categories of persons—officers and 
civil servants, the latter taking rank with petty 
officers. You are not official at all. If officers were 
to find you in their baths they would probably 
make a row.” 

“What period of time will all these formalities 
consume ?” 

“Two or three days, provided your application 
is approved at the Government House.” 

Since Senegal has been providing troops for 
France in the great war—and her black, smiling, 
savage warriors with their flashing teeth and 
weapons are peculiarly dreaded by the enemy— 
affairs there have been greatly speeded up. Doubt- 
less to-day a bath at the hospital could be quickly 
obtained. 
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HUMORS OF RED TAPE 
QO: E of the most amusing instances of the fussi- 


TO SOME 


ness of red tape, according to an exchange, 

came from‘an English officer who was sent on 
a special mission to Liverpool. In his account of 
expenses, which he returned to the authorities on 
the official form, one of the items was, ‘‘Porter, 6d.” 
The form came back with the official instructions, 
‘Maj. X—— should have returned the item as 
‘porterage.’”? Maj. X—— made the alteration, and 
then, glancing through the remaining items, found, 
“Cab, 2s. 6d.,”” which he thoughtfully transformed 
to “Cabbage.” 

A busy officer sent out for twopennyworth of 
pins and a file for papers, which cost him half a 
crown. Later he received an imposing communica- 
tion, pointing out that, inasmuch as pins were pro- 
vided at the public expense, he should have sent 
in form X 141578732, and for the file should have 
sent in form YN P87690. 

A certain poorhouse in the south of England had 
been turned into a military hospital. The matron 
wanted some chimneys swept, and the local sweep 
offered to do them for fifteen shillings ; but the War 
Office, on receiving notice of the need, sent the 
army sweep from an adjacent town. He climbed 
bodily into the lower part of a wide chimney, and 
stuck there. The local sweep offered to extricate 
the army sweep for fifteen shillings. An urgent wire 
was dispatched to the War Office for permission 
to spend this further sum, and the reply came 
back: 

“You are authorized to remove sweep at all 


costs.” 
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BOILING EGGS BY TELEPHONE 


ELEPHONE operators need a sense of humor 

to make the petty annoyances of their occu- 

pation bearable. If they have that, they can 
find endless matter for amusement in the freak- 
ishness of the human nature that exhibits itself at 
the other end of the wire. 

A telephone subscriber in Newark asked his 
operator to ring his bell in three minutes, and im- 
mediately hung up his receiver. At the appointed 
time the supervisor rang on the line and the sub- 
scriber responded merely with, “Thank you.” 
Later he called again to thank the operator, and 
explained that he had been boiling eggs and 
wanted to time them. They had been cooked to 
the queen’s taste, he said. 

Another operator tells of an out-of-town call 
from a coin box. The operator told the lady who 
called to deposit ten cents for five minutes’ talk. 
She replied in great excitement: 

“O Central, I put the money in the wrong slot! 





I had my gloves on and I couldn’t see.” 
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HALLOWEEN WITCHES 


BY LILIAN CLISBY BRIDGHAM 


There are countless witches roaming 
Everywhere this Halloween; 

‘Tis the queerest lot of witches 
Human eyes have ever seen. 


They are lurking round the corners 
In most unexpected lairs, 

Waiting to jump out upon you 
When they catch you unawares. 


There is one we meet most often, 
He is called ‘“ Oh, I forgot”’; 
And his friend, ‘‘I didn’t mean to,” 

Is the worst one of the lot. 


‘Couldn't help it” is another 
Who delights to capture us, 
And his friend, ‘‘ Just wait a minute,” 
Really is quite dangerous. 


Hand in hand are two more witches, 
Here, and there, and everywhere: 
‘Let it wait until to-morrow,” 
And his comrade, ‘I don't care.” 


Oh, these ever-present witches, 
How they love to lurk about! 
They are sure to catch you napping 

If you don’t keep watching out. 
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NUTCRACK NIGHT 


BY ETHEL BOWEN WHITE 


RC HIE sat perfectly still in his father’s 
A big armchair with both feet curled 
so close under him that one would 
almost think he had no feet. The rain came 
down faster and faster. The wind blew 
harder and yet more hard. But for wind 
and rain Archie cared not, except to give 
thanks. Was he not listening to a story told 
by his big brother, Dick? Would Dick be 
sitting quietly in the house on the very 
afternoon of Halloween Day if the sun 
were shining? No! Not he! Small wonder 
that Archie scarcely breathed. Small won- 
der that his blue eyes grew larger and 
rounder, for Dick was saying: 

‘*Long, long ago the Queen of Scotland 
and her daughter, the Princess, decided to 
please their subjects by celebrating with 
them Allhallow eve. Forth from the castle 
in an open phaéton they drove. The gra- 
cious Queen and the little Princess held 
lighted torches in their hands. 

‘*So delighted were their tenants that 
they at once formed a joyous procession. 
Round and round the estate they marched, 
and all carried torches as they followed the 
royal phaéton. 

‘*Upon reaching the front of the castle 
they suddenly halted. A huge bonfire was 
lighting the entire sky! Throughout the 
year each household had collected empty 
barrels, boxes and every conceivable article 
that would add to the great conflagration on 
this night of Halloween. 

‘* All at once, as the flames leaped higher and 
higher, a group of fairy folk rushed into the 
circle, dragging after them a small cart in 
which sat a, wicked-looking elf. So cross and 
disagreeable was his face that the Princess 
clasped her mother’s hand and began to weep. 

‘*Whereupon the Fairy Queen approached 
the phaéton and said, ‘Do not weep, sweet 
Princess! Have no fear! The fairy whom you 
see with so terrible a face is not real! Indeed 
he is fashioned of wood! We make him terrible 
to look upon because he represents all our un- 
kind words and actions, all our selfish thoughts 
and deeds since last Nuterack Night, since last 
Snap-Apple Night. Pray do not sorrow when 
you see us throw the wooden elf into the fire. 
Thus we burn the naughty actions that would 
spoil our happy land. After to-night we return 
for another year to Fairyland, freed from all 
unkindnesses, freed from all bad deeds. If next 
year’s elf is less terrible, you may know that 
our words and deeds have likewise been less 
terrible.’ ; 

‘*So saying, the Fairy Queen glided swiftly 
back to her followers, and thereupon with 
great rejoicings they joined in throwing the 
evil wooden elf into the flames. 

‘*The Princess dried her tears, knowing that 
it was but a stick of wood painted to look like 
a wicked fairy, knowing that some Halloween 
she would see a really beautiful fairy in the 
little cart—a fairy too beautiful to burn! 

‘*As Her Majesty’s piper played the stirring 
strains of Willie Ross, she clapped her hands 
joyfully. Round and round the fairies danced. 
Faster and yet faster twinkled their tiny feet, 
until at last, as the flames died away, every 
fairy disappeared. Nothing remained but a 
heap of ashes. 

‘*The tenants escorted the Queen and the 
Princess to the castle, where a soulcake, nuts 
to crack, apples to snap and a kale, which is 
Scottish for cabbage, were handed to each guest. 











‘There! That’s the end of my story,’’ an- 
nounced Dick, and he leaned back in his chair. 

**O Dick!’ cried Archie, ‘‘we will watch 
for the fairies to-night, you and I! We will see 
all the things told in your lovely story !’’ 

‘*No, we won’t! We won’t see anything at 
all! Don’t be a silly. You know as well as I 
that such things happen only in stories,’’ re- 
plied Dick. 

Archie’s lip quivered as he asked, ‘‘ Did you 
ever watch to see what happened on Allhallow 
eve? Did you?”’ 

**No,’’ answered Dick. ‘‘I would not waste 
my time on any such nonsense as that.’’ 
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abroad. Quickly he slid from his 
bed to the window. And what do you think 
he saw? The rain had ceased. The light came 
from the moon. By its radiance Archie beheld 
most wondrous sights in the sky — sights of 
which he whispers only when lights are low, 
and then only to those who truly believe. 

For on that night Archie saw real fairies 
tripping daintily through the air. He saw en- 
chanted horses prancing nimbly through space. 
Cats also, under the spell of the fairies, were 
capering, now here, now there, taking first one 
shape, then another. Lambs were frisking over 
tree tops! The cow was jumping over the moon! 
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ARCHIE BEHELD MOST WONDROUS SIGHTS IN THE SKY 


‘*T think,’’ exclaimed Archie, ‘‘that I’ll 
watch just to see if the fairies do come and —’’ 

‘*No, you won’t! You’ll be fast asleep in 
bed,’’ teased Dick. 

Sure enough, no sooner had Archie’s golden 
head touched his soft little pillow than his 
eyes elosed exactly as Dick had said they 
would. 

All at once a bright light shone straight into 
Archie’s eyes. ‘Then he remembered. This was 
the night of all others for fairies to walk 
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THE CITY BOY 


BY MATTIE LEE HAUSGEN 


I go to grandpa’s in the fall; 

They have no picture shows at all, 

Nor soda-water fountains there, 

But pretty soon you do not care! 

Each day has lots of things to do; 

To-day brought something that was 
new. 

I climbed the fence, without a scratch, 

And found a jack-o’-lantern patch! 


ee 
THE STEPPING-STONES 


BY ALIX THORN 


I feel as sober as I can, 
Or else I’m sure to trip; 

When crossing on the stepping-stones, 
Why, anyone might slip. 


The water races all around ; 
I think about sad things 

My Christmas doll that broke her arm, 
And all those wicked kings. 


The rushes shiver on the bank 
In quite a fright’ning way; 

I s’pose that lots of little fish 
Among those ripples play. 


My home seems far, so far away, 
As at the shore I look; 

If I should dare to giggle once, 
I’d fall right in the brook! 





too old. They looked so old that all the 
toy clowns in the toy factory laughed. 

The great toy maker shook his head. 
‘* These are not perfect baby dolls,’’ he 
said. 

He had had a family of babies himself 
once, before they all grew up, so that he 
knew how doll-baby heads should look. 

‘*We shall have to try another artist,’’ 
said the great toy maker. ‘That time he sent 
for a celebrated artist—an artist so famous 
that he did not wish anyone in the world 
to know that he would make a model for a 
baby doll. 

‘“*Why, yes, I will make you an infant 
doll head,’’ said he, ‘‘if you will promise 
not to let anyone know that I did it.’’ 

He thought he could make that head 
easily, and he did his best; but the dolls 
made from his model looked as if they tried 
to be babies and could not; their faces were 
too old. You could not blame all the toy 
clowns in the factory for laughing. Now, 


And there, before his very eyes, was an old | it happened that the great toy maker knew 
woman riding through the sky on her broom! | what was wrong. The artists had not studied 


All this and much more did Archie see, until 
of a sudden the moon disappeared, and with it 
all things enchanted. 

But Archie never forgot the wonders of 
Nuterack Night. When no one is watching he 
steals to the window and, gazing up at the dear 
old moon, whispers softly, ‘‘We’ll see them 
again, you and I! Come next Snap - Apple 
Night. We’ll see them again. ’’ 
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THE TOY MAKER AND THE BABY DOLL 


BY FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


HE great toy maker was troubled. He 

believed that his toy factory was the 

biggest in the world, yet it was not 
perfect ; something was missing. Through the 
big, light, airy rooms, so clean ahd cheerful, 
where hundreds of men, women, boys and girls 
worked at toy making, he walked and wondered 
what was wrong. 

There were dolls and dolls and dolls in his 
factory, perfect as dolls can be. There were 
houses for them to live in; there were Humpty- 
Dumpty circuses for their amusement and boats 
of all kinds in which they might go sailing, 
fearless of danger. The boats that are made in 
the world’s biggest toy factory are the kind 
that will not tip over, and the paint will not 
come off. 

If a doll dared venture to go paddling in a 
canoe, there were thousands of dainty canoes 
in the factory, ready to slip into the water 
without waiting for the fairies for whom they 
seemed to have been made. 

As the great toy maker walked through his 
piano rooms, he smiled. There was nothing 
wrong with the toy pianos. Every piano was 
perfectly tuned, that little children may play, 
sing and be happy. On and on traveled the 
toy maker, wondering and wondering and 








wondering about what could be the matter. 
Perhaps if there had been a little girl with 
him, he might have known. 

In time the toy maker wandered back to his 
sample room, where toys from all departments 
were displayed upon the shelves; at last he 
pushed aside the curtains in front of his doll 
shelves to feast his eyes upon what he must 
have believed to be the most beautiful dolls in 
America. 

Then he knew what made those dolls look a 
wee bit lonely. There were girl dolls and boy 
dolls with all sorts of faces; old - fashioned 
doll faces smiled upon him, and faces not so 
smiling that reminded him of everyday boys 
and girls; but there was not a real baby doll 
on the shelves. 

Then the great toy maker smiled. What is 
home without a baby? What is a toy factory 
without a perfect baby doll? The toy maker 
decided to make a real baby doll. 

But then he found out that it is not always 
easy to get what you want. He sent for an 
artist and asked him to model a head for 
a baby doll. The artist did his best, but the 
head he modeled was not right. The dolls that 
were made from that model tried to be baby 
dolls, but could not do it; their faces looked 








how to do the heads and bodies of babies 
and little children. That was why, when the 
youngest brother of the toy-making family be- 
gan learning to be an artist, too, the great toy 
maker said to him: 

‘*You must learn all you can about baby 
figures so you can model the head for our 
infant doll.’? 

For days and days and weeks and months, 
the youngest brother of the toy-making family 
studied in the art school and learned all that 
he could about modeling baby figures and baby 
heads. Even so he could not make a perfect 
baby head. 

Then the wonder happened. A baby came 
to the home of another brother of the toy- 
making family, and all the toy-making-family 
brothers were uncles to the baby; that baby 
had five toy-making uncles, and how those 
uncles loved the baby ! 

Perhaps the artist uncle loved the baby most 
of all. He loved the baby, and he played with 
it; and he thought that it was the most beauti- 
ful baby in the world. He studied that baby’s 
head and wondered and wondered about the 
soft curves, so perfect. He really went to school 
with the baby for his teacher, hoping to learn 
how the little nose was made and the tiny 
mouth and chin. 

Then one day he modeled a head like the 
head of his brother’s baby, and there was 
great rejoicing in the toy factory. The perfect 
baby-doll head was found, and straightway 
hundreds and hundreds of baby dolls were 
made, ready to be sent away to the waiting 
children all over the world; ready to be rocked 
and cuddled and loved. 

And from that day to this the dolls in the 
factory and the toy clowns have smiled and 
smiled and smiled because they are so happy. 
And the story is true, because the great toy 
maker told it to me himself in his toy factory 
in one of the great cities of America. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. - 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Bran Isa 
Revelation 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. i 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 


, . 
One week s use will prob- Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


ably change your whole food Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

regime. It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 

the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your namé cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 
It offsets the clogging effects 
of fine food. Itis saving 
millions of dull days. 

Pettijohn’s forms a delight- 
ful way to supply this daily 
bran. Try it tomorrow. 


Pettijohn$ 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 








FEVER 


N healthy human beings there is a bal- 
] ance in the body between the produc- 








tion and the loss of heat. If the machine 
is to run it must generate heat, but it 
must not generate it too rapidly. If we 
| test the operation of the human machine 
Puttohn’e Flour —75 per cent fine | with a clinical thermometer, we find that in healthy 
aT C, wee 9 per cent bran flakes. | persons the temperature stays at about 9814°. If 
Both sol. +) mapa wrod 4 —— | the balance is lost and the body produces too much 

: 7 . (1708) | heat, we say that the person has a fever—the fire 


























| of life within has got the upper hand. When fire 








| gets beyond’ human control it ceases to do its work, 
which is to warm, and begins to burn things up, and 
that is exactly what fever does in the human body. 
| Nature intends fever to burn up the rubbish that 
| is clogging the body and doing it mischief, and to 
| that extent fever is a remedial agent. Unfortu- 
| nately, it shows little discrimination and is likely 
to burn up too much, so that a patient may die, 
literally consumed by the fire within him. For that 
reason persons who are suffering with a continued 
| high temperature, especially if it is caused by one 
| of the disorders that run a prolonged course, such 
| as typhoid fever, must be carefully watched and 
scrupulously nursed. 
| The physician knows that his patient’s temper- 
| ature will be too high until the mischief that is 
causing it has been removed or, when that is im- 
possible, until the fever has burned itself out. A 
disease will “run its course” whether we like it or 
VERY BOY AND GIRL in the block = and “y ee eng - ~— ee 
ae r r sustain and guard against accident. That is why 
envies the youngster who owns a has so often been said that in a long fever the 
nurse is more important than the doctor. 
Formerly the one idea was to suppress fever, to 
get rid of it at any cost. Now that we recognize 
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At the start of_his business 


venture, Mr. Douglas fre- 
quently worked eighteen and 
twenty hours aday, returning 
to the factory many a night 

r days spent in Boston buy- 
ing leather and selling shoes. 


To this more than any other 
cause Mr. Douglas attributes 
his success. y working day 
and night he got his start and 
laid the foundation for his 
afterwards large business. 
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.. DOUGLAS 


“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”? 
$3 $3.50 4 $4.50 $5 +6 ‘7 & $8 
You can Save Money by ns 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on 

the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 

ow mane od of W. L. Doug- 

as product is guaranteed : 
by more than 40 yearsexperi- 3 $2.50 “2 
ence in making fine shoes. . 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 


. L. Douglas name and the retail price is 


ped on the bott TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 

For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 

President 


Va, W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE ©O., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
















BOYS SHOES 





kudde } ¢ fever as, in a sense, a friend, although perhaps not 
a a trustworthy one, the treatment of it has entirely 
no-dead- center ar changed. It consists in carefully watching the pa- 


100% fun, 100% health, for all boysand girls. High 
speed, 10 to 12 miles an hour. The ratchet drive 
operates by shifting weight from one foot to the 
other. Rugged construction—all steel frame, ball 
bearing, 12 and 10-inch rubber tired wire wheels. 
Ask your dealer, or write us today. 
JANESVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
9 Janesville, Wis. 














BOOKS BY 


ROGER W. BABSON 


The Future of the Nations 

The Future of the Churches 

The Future of Us Boys 

The Future of World Peace 

The Future of the Working Classes 

Set of five books, three dollars. 

Sixty-five cents each, postage prepaid. Book Dept., 
Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


fearn Aviation 
Mechanics of 

Write poser See how you can learn the principles of 
Aeronautical Construction and Engineering in spare time at 








home. Big opportunities now for trained Aviation Experts in 
different branches of the service. $50 to $250 a week. 


> Big tuition reduction offer 
Write At Once ! now open. Write for details 
while this offer lasts. No obligations. Write today—now! 


American School of Aviation, Dept. 241A, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Driver Agents Wanted 
Drive and Gemoneiras ie Bush Car. pay for It out of 
anteed or money 
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Deico tg. ept. 1002. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chieago, Hlinois 
PL AY S$ for amateurs; Monologs, Recita- 

tions. Drills and Vaudeville Jokes 
and Sketches; Home Amusements; ideas for all 
kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUB. CO., 542 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














Companion 
“Name-On” Knife 





HE BLADES are made of the famous 

“Car-Van-Steel,” the finest quality that 
mouey, skill and scientific methods can pro- 
duce. Another distinguishing feature of 
these Knives is that your name and address 
will be placed under a transparent handle— 
permanent evidence of ownership. 


N 1 3 7 Companion “*NAME-ON” 
oO. 9 Knife. This Knife, 3% in. 
long, two blades, is given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new solicited 
yearly subscription ; or sold for $1.00. De- 
livered FREE anywhere in United States. 

When ordering, both write and print the name 

and address to be inserted. Allow several days’ 

delay in filling orders. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 























tient to see that he maintains his strength (gone 
are the old days when doctors starved their fever 
patients), in using means to modify the fever 
should it grow too violent, in doing everything 
possible to prevent exhaustion and, above all, in 
removing the cause, if it can be found. 


oe ¢ 
INVESTMENTS 


UT on Highland Avenue a young woman 
with a.tired, excited face stood on the 
curb and waved her handkerchief at 
Judge Bradley’s passing automobile. 

“Hello, Uncle Judge!” she cried. 
“Isn’t this just luck? I was so tired I 
didn’t know how I was going to drag myself to 
the electric car.” 

“The holdup of a Federal officer is a serious 
matter, young woman. But, being a judge, 1 with- 














hold judgment until I’ve heard the case. There |~ 


may be mitigating circumstances.” 

“There certainly are!” Carol agreed, nestling 
comfortably back in the cushions. “My, but we’ve 
been working! It’s for an entertainment for the war 
orphans. Mrs. Grosvenor is letting us have the use 
of her grounds, and we are going to give A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The rehearsals are the 
least part of it; there are a thousand details. ’m 
on three separate committees besides being in the 
cast. I expect you to buy half a dozen tickets, sir. 
But, O Uncle Dana, aren’t people queer? I tried to 
sell a ticket to Miss Betty Hitchcock, and she said 
she couldn’t afford it; couldn’t afford one ticket 
for little, starving children! And before she came 
into the parlor I heard her tell her old Maggie to 
cook potatoes in their skins for the saving. I never 
supposed she was so small.” 

Judge Bradley shot a keen glance at his niece. 
But he said nothing then, and five minutes later 
Carol was at her own door. 

The play came off a week later. Everyone en- 
joyed it. Carol had had scores of compliments and 
many flowers besides her uncle’s. She should have 
been triumphantly happy, but when her uncle 
came in the next evening to congratulate her he 
found a very serious-eyed niece. 

“Father and mother are out,” she said, “but I 
am so glad you came in. I—things don’t come out 
the way you expect them to, Uncle Dana, and it’s 
so disappointing.” 

“Suppose you tell me,” her uncle suggested. 

“It’s the play. We’ve been working over the ac- 
counts nearly all day, and, uncle, in spite of the 


| two-dollar tickets, we’ve made only seventy-seven 


dollars. It doesn’t seem possible. But there were 
so many expenses—the lighting and chairs and 
scenery and costumes and music and printing —”’ 

“Seventy-seven dollars for a month’s work of 
how many people? Thirty?” 

“Nearer fifty,” Carol acknowledged. 

“About one-fifty apiece. Yes, I agree with you; 
it wasn’t a very successful investment. Do you, by 
any chance, know how many war orphans Miss 
Hitchcock is supporting? She brought the com- 
mittee the money for the fifth one yesterday. She 
Jaughed when we asked her, and declared she was 
doing it on ‘scraps and savings.’ I imagine one 
saving is in tickets to entertainments. We can’t 
exactly blame her for making a little better invest- 
ment of her two dollars. Do you think so?” 

“Oh,” Carol cried, “I didn’t know! O uncle, Pm 
so ashamed!” 
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How Can 
We Do It? 


How can we offer the 
high-grade 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
warrant it for 25 
years, pay all the” 


freight charges to your nearest freight 
station, and sell at a very low price? 


Quite a question—but our booklet, 
which is free to any Companion reader, 
tells you fairly and squarely about it. 


New Companion Quality is the highest. No 
machine will last longer or do better work 
regardless of price. This standard main- 
tained for more than a third of a century has 
resulted in the adoption of this machine in 
tens of thousands of homes throughout the 
country. 








Prove It For Yourself. Our plan makes it 
possible for you to test the machine right in 
your home for three months before deciding 
to keep it. If not satisfactory we refund 
your money and take back machine at our 
expense. 





Let us show you how much our 
**Factory -to-Home’’ System 
will save for you. It costs but 
a postal card to find out. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















The General All-Around Cleaner 
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THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS 


HEN Charlemagne revived the Western 

Empire at the end of the eighth century 

A.D., it was to the caliph of Bagdad that he 
addressed himself on terms of equality as sharing 
with him the dominion of the whole world. This 
caliph was the illustrious Harun-al-Rashid, who 
lives forever as the hero of the Arabian Nights. 

The name Bagdad was by some supposed to be 
derived from Bag or Bagh, a garden, and Dad the 
name of a Christian hermit; but Sir Henry Raw- 
linson exploded the legend when he discovered 
the brick wall of an old quay dating from the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar (604-561 B. C.) and forming part 
of an ancient city named Baghdadu. 

Bagdad stands in a central position in western 
Asia near the ruins of more extinct capitals than 
lie within an equal distance in any other quarter 
of the earth. Sixty miles to the south stood Baby- 
lon; still closer to it and down the Tigris were, 
on opposite banks, the Syrian capital, Seleucia, 
and the Parthian capital, Ctesiphon. When Abi- 
jafar Al-Mansur, the second ofethe Abbasside 
caliphs, founded Bagdad in 762-3 A. D., he used the 
bricks and stones of those fallen cities to build his 
own. 

But the fame of Bagdad dates from the appear- 
ance of Harun-al-Rashid, whose caliphate began 
in the year 786. He extended the city to the left 
bank of the river, and he also devised a means of 
crossing the Tigris that has not changed for a thou- 
sand years. Sometimes the bridge is swept away 
in seasons of flood, and then the citizens can only 
eross the river in a kind of coracle or eircular tub. 

For five centuries the caliphs flourished in Bag- 
dad, and then the Mongol host under Hulagu, 
grandson of Genghis, “the scourge of God,” ap- 
peared in the year 1258. Al Mostasim was the 
caliph of the time. He had amassed an immense 
treasure, which he stored in a lofty tower, but he 
had neglected the defenses of his country. Having 
ho army to meet the enemy in the field, he shut 
himself up in his capital and hoped for the best. 
But the Mongols were irresistible and carried the 
place by storm. Mostasim was brought before his 
conqueror, and had to listen to the upbraidings of 
the victor for having neglected the first duty of a 
ruler in providing for the security of his country. 
Then Hulagu ordered this last of the Abbassides 
of any importance to be locked up in his treasure 
tower and left without food until he starved to 
death, and he gave Bagdad up to slaughter and 
pillage. 

When the Mongols had finished their werk it is 
said seven hundred thousand corpses cumbered 
the streets. This was the great sack of Bagdad, 
but Timour did what he could to emulate it about 
the year 1400. Two hundred and thirty-eight years 
later Bagdad passed into the hands of the Turks. 

At a distance the appearance of Bagdad is not 
unworthy of its ancient fame. Crenelated walls, 
bastioned gates, numerous towers, a wide diteh, a 
lofty citadel, and a noble river flowing between 
opposing ramparts give it an aspect rare among 
the habitations of men. Above the walls appear 
the gilded domes of mosques and royal tombs, 
alternating with dainty minarets and cupolas. 

A city built of burnt bricks cannot attain to the 
venerable age of one formed of marble and stone, 
and of the Bagdad of Harun there alone remains 
the tomb of his favorite wife, Zobeidah. More 
modern, but still of a respectable age, is the old 
madrasah, or college, of the thirteenth century, 
which, while it flourished, made Bagdad the chief 
centre of Arabic learning. It is now used as the 
customhouse. 

The interior of Bagdad does not correspond with 
its outside show. There is no sewerage; the un- 
filtered water of the Tigris is conveyed from house 
to house in skins that are the nurseries of con- 
tinuous generations of microbes. It is not surpris- 
ing that cholera is endemic, and that there is a 
special local disease known as “the Bagdad date 
mark.” The reforming governor, Midhat Pasha, 
wished to grapple with this problem when he was 
in the city from 1868 to 1872, but either time was 
too short or the work too great. Things went on 
as before, and Bagdad still awaits its Nimrod or 
Tarquinius Priscus, 

cod 


NO GIANTS WANTED 


MONG the friends of Thackeray, the English 
A novelist, was Matthew James Higgins, a 
journalist, whose nom de guerre was Jacob 
Omnium. He was a very tall man, and in her 
Reminiscences Mrs. E. M. Ward, the artist, tells 
an amusing story of the two friends. 

Jacob Omnium stood at least six feet five, but 
he was too well-proportioned to look at all un- 
gainly. His head was modeled in exact accordance 
with his body, and his hands and feet, perfect in 
shape and size, seemed only to add finish to a sym- 
metrical and harmonious whole. Thackeray, who 
was also very tall, says the artist, told me that 
once, when Jacob Omnium and he were touring in 
the country. together, they arrived at a village 
booth, and, noticing an aperture high up in one of 
the tents, they suddenly popped in their heads. 
A woman was the only occupant, and, thinking to 








How to build 


your own rifle range 


Now, more than ever, you should know 
something about marksmanship. Rifle shoot- 
ing is the question of the hour. 

Where to shoot — is that the problem that 
has kept your Dad from getting you a rifle? 

If so, tell him that with a few practical hints, 
you can easily rig up a rifle range of your own. 
Then you and he will have a real, permanent 
foundation for hours of sport and training for 
the whole family and your friends. 


The right backstop to use 


The most important thing is to select a 
backstop that will catch and hold the bullets. 
Every shot must be safe. 

The side of a hill makes the best backstop 
for arange. Dig it out square and set ina 
large box or packing case, with top and front 
removed, : , 


If there’s no hill available, you can build a back- 
stop in your yard. One or more packing cases filled 
with.sand will stop any bullet from a .22. 

A brick or stone wall makes a safe backstop, but to 
protect the wall from being detaced it should becovered 
with boards, on which the target should be mounted. 


A target range in the basement 
If your cellar or basement will give you a clear 


range of 50 feet, it will make a fine-place for shoot- - 


ing all the year ‘round, and in all kinds of weather. 
Here you can make a plain backstop of boards, 
which should not be less than 5 fcet square, or a 
packing case with side open mounted on a table. 
The wood should be sheathed with tin. 


“Sharpshooter”’ targets 
The best target to shoot at is the official bull’s- 


eye target used in the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
Medal Contest. (See particulars of the contest in 
panel or this page). Be sure to enter this contest, 
and earn one of these handsome medals that give 
you the proud distinction of being a Winchester 
“‘Sharpshooter’’. Your dealer can teil you more 
about this contest. 


Selecting the rifle 


And last, but most important of all, let your rifle 
be a Winchester. It will be a constantly growing 
satisfaction to you to find how fully your Winches- 
ter lives up to its wonderful reputation. You will 
begin to understand that note of pride and affection 
that creeps into the voice of hunter and marksman 
when he says ‘‘my Winchester’’. 


What the name “‘Winchester’”’ means 


The name ‘‘Winchester’’ stands for the best in 
gun-making. For over half a century Winchester 
has been the standard of pioneers and sportsmen. 
Winchester rifles built the West. As the need grew, 
Winchester originated a model and a caliber for every 
purpose. The Winchester Company today is an or- 
ganization of expert gun makers with fifty years of 
gun-making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘“Winches- 
ter’’ is fired many times for smooth action and accu- 
racy, and is fired with excess loads for strength. 


Get started now 

Don’t delay any longerim rigging up that range— 
and, be sure it’s a Winchester you ask forwhen you 
go to buy your rifle. ; 

Your dealer will be glad to show you his stock of 
Winchesters, and give you our catalog and booklet 
on the proper use of a gun. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 68 New Haven, Conn. 






MODEL 06. Take-down 
sizes of ammunition. The most popular .22 caliber 


Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A | 
priced, light Sa oe 


WINCHESTER 










Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round 
repeater 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 








BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 


The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharp- 
shooter’? Medal goes to 
the boy or girl under 18 
who makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
.22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 


The Silver Plated ‘‘Marks- 
man’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the 
second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 
target and booklet explain- 
ing the full conditions of 
the contest. This booklet 
also tells you how to get 
the best results from your 
Winchester. The dealer 
will also supply you with 
targets. 


barrel. Shoots three 
ever placed on the market. 








make merry at her expense, Thackeray shouted 
out in a gruff voice: | 

‘Hi, missis, do you want any giants?” | 

But the woman was equal to the occasion. With | 
a mere shrug of her fat shoulders and a contemp- | 
tuous glance at the faces above her she replied: | 

“No, and certainly not such ugly-looking beggars | 
as you.” 

Thackeray thought it a capital joke, and “i 
never tired of repeating the incident to his friends, 
notwithstanding the evident disapproval of his | 
better-looking friend, Jacob Omnium. | 


e°@ | 
HE COULD KEEP A SECRET | 
P EBALD was not a bad horse to look at. She | 


had a white-and-brown coat, a bushy tail and 
a gentle manner. But she possessed, says the 
Sheffield Telegraph, one incurable fault. She could | 
not see. | 

Her new owner discovered her infirmity a day 
too late. He visited the horse dealer from whom 
he had bought the steed and demanded an expla- 
nation. 

“She’s stone blind!” he exclaimed. 

“T know she is,” replied the dealer. 

“But you never told me anything about it,” splut- 
tered the irate purchaser. 

“Well, you see,” said the dealer, “it was rather 
a delicate matter. The man from whom I bought 
her didn’t tell me anything about it; so I naturally 
thought he didn’t want it known.” 
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The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber 
to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it 
has not been taken the past year. 











author has written. 


N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the present reviewer read. in the 
days of his youth, Mayne Reid’s story of the pursuit and 
capture of a wild horse of the plains, has he found so breath- 
lessly adventurous and enthralling a tale as this. 


Philadelphia Enquirer.—We should say that even the owner - 
of an automobile would get excited over this book. 


Send us one NEW subscription (not 
Our Offer. your own) for The Companion and 
we will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest 


novel, Wildfire, sending it to you postpaid. This Book 
cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.35. We 


do not offer it for sale. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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A New Novel 


ANE GREY has written many fine books, but here 

is the best of them all. He has written of wonderful 
horses before, but Wildfire outruns them all. The 
author’s characters have usually been men and women 
who loved adventure, but in this story the adventures 
of his characters partake of the wild freedom and 
strength of the desert and mountains to which they 
belong. In vivid delineation, as well as in high dra- 
matic power, Wildfire will stand as one of the best the 
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“WHO CAN SPELL CREAM OF WHEAT ?”’ 
Painted by Edward V: Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1917 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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THE LADY and the CABIN BOY 


Tis: sun had barely pushed 
its glowing face above the 
horizon, a stiff, cold breeze 
was rushing out of the distant 
northeast, and the stanch steam- 
ship Mobile, facing both sun ished the sentence. 

and wind, was ploughing her : y Pat, who had been standing 
way sturdily through a tumbling, erect and bristling beside his 


always breakin’ things and bein’ 
insubordinate. I’ve stood all I’m 
goin’ to from him.’’ 

‘*Now, listen to me,’’ began 
Miss Nevins. But she never fin- 
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KnocKabout and 


(Copyrighted) 


Wear Resister Suits 
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whitecapped sea. Up and down on the hurri- 
cane deck walked a young woman, a big black 
Newfoundland dog pacing solemnly by her 
side. 

Of course the dog had no business up there, 
but his owner was a favored passenger. Miss 
Nevins was a very pretty and charming girl, 
and, besides, her uncle was the chairman of the 
board of directors of the line. If she wanted 


to bring Pat up from below for a bit of exer- | 
cise on the deck before the other passengers | 


mistress, evidently angered at the steward’s 
tone, undertook to settle the affair in his own 
way. With a snarl he leaped straight at Mul- 
lins’ throat. The frightened man stepped back 
quickly, and threw out his arms to push the 
dog away. The ship lurched heavily in across 
sea. The dog slipped on the wet, heaving deck, 
| and as the vessel plunged farther and farther 
to leeward he was swept clean over the rail 
and fell, with a yelp of terror, into the sea. 

Miss Nevins screamed with distress and 


The best all-round suit for boys 


made in Shuman Shops 
from all-wool, non-fading, 
double and twist worsted, 
the most durable cloth 





were about, no one objected. | wrung her hands helplessly. 

The girl and the dog had struggled up the| ‘‘O Mr. Fellows!’’ she cried as the first offi- 
deck in the eye of the wind and been blown | cer came hurrying up. ‘‘Save my dog! He’s 
back again before it two or three times, when | gone overboard! Stop the boat, please !’’ 
Miss Nevins saw a forlorn litfle figure curled} The mate shook his head pityingly. ‘‘I’m 
up in the lee of the engine-room skylight. It | sorry, ma’am,’’ he said, ‘‘but I can’t do it. 
was a boy,—a cabin boy by his dress, —and he | We’re not allowed to stop the ship except to 
looked quite miserable. Miss Nevins’ tender | save human life.’’ 
heart was touched; she went over to himand| ‘‘But you must, you must save my Pat! 
asked kindly: See, there he is!’’ And. she: began to:cry hys- 

‘*Are you sick ?’’ | terically as she watched ithe animal swimming 

‘*Yes’m,”’ said the boy, struggling to his! bravely, but drifting rapidly astern. 
feet ; ‘‘that is, I was yesterday. I’m getting| Jim had stood dumbly by through all the 
over it now.’’ excitement; but suddenly, as‘he heard the first 

‘*Ts there anything I can do for you?”’ | Officer’s words, it flashed over him that now 

Now this was obviously an absurd question | he might show his gratitude to Miss Nevins’ 
for a young lady to ask a cabin boy, but it | kindness for him—he could save her dog. In 
was the first kind word Jim Morgan had heard|a moment his clasp knife was out of his 
since he stepped aboard the Mobile three days | pocket, he had cut the lashings of a life pre- 
before. It went to his heart and unlocked his | server, pushed his head and arms through it 
tongue. , | and clambered upon the rail. Then he slipped 

‘*No’m,”’ he said, ‘there can’t nobody do | quietly overboard. 
anything for me. I’ll have to stick it out. I} Jim could swim, but in'that tumultuous sea 
don’t mind the sickness, for that’s better | that made hardly any difference. The great 
already—though it was pretty bad yesterday ;| waves seized him, threw him about, buried 
but the chief steward’s got it in for me, I | him in their green masses, stifled and suffo- 
guess. I can’t do anything to suit him. He | cated him. Giddy and breatliless, he beat his 
says I’ll never make out aboard ship, and| way to the surface, only to be swept under 
whatever I do, he bangs me round for it. And | again by roaring cataracts of water. 
I thought I was going to like it so much!” | He struck out wildly; but:the waves spun | 

‘*Do you mean Mr. Mullins? ’’ inquired | him about like a top, filled \liis eyes with salt | 
Miss Nevins sympathetically. She knew the | spray, stopped his laboring breath and mocked | 
coarse, red-faced steward, and had her own | at his feeble strokes. Still. he fought on, the | 
opinion of him. | life preserver mercifully holding him up when | 

‘*Yes’m. He’s hard on all the boys, but| his legs had grown numb and his arms had 
he’s ’specially down on me. I can’t keep my | lost their power. 
place if he says not; and I’ve always wanted | | It seemed days since he left the ship, years 
to go to sea.’’ | since he had come from the galley with the | 

Being the kindest-hearted young lady in the | tray of dishes that now lay broken back there | 
world, Miss Nevins felt very sorry for the | on the deck. His mind began to wander ; there | 
sick and discouraged boy, and comforted him. | was a constant and terrifying roaring in his | 
And as she spoke she. patted his shoulder | ears, but he was too weak to be afraid. He | 
kindly. She did not understand quite what it | was drowning, no doubt, but so spent that he | 
meant to have the steward ‘‘down on you,’’ | could not find it in his heart to care. Then, | 
and she probably thought Jim’s powers of suddenly, he felt himself seized by the coat, 
endurance were not very great, but she pitied | and was pulled, gasping, into the lifeboat. 
him, and put her hand on his shoulder. That! Andashe lay there listening to an indistinct, 
was enough for Jim. Thenceforth he wor- hurried panting, which seemed the sound of 
shiped her. That night he lay awake for his own difficult breath, Jim put out his hand 
hours in his bunk imagining all sorts of deadly and touched a wet, hairy object—Pat, rescued | 
perils, from which it was always he, Jim by chance even before his preserver. 

Morgan, who rescued Miss Nevins. The captain, when he heard the whole | 

A few mornings later Jim was on deck early, | story, said little but thought a good deal. | 
carrying a tray covered with dishes to the Miss Nevins thought much and said much, | 





woven; mohair or alpaca 
lined; seams taped and re- 
inforced, trousers lined. For 
the boy who is hard on his 
clothes. Ages 6 to 18 years 


Price $10.00 


Boys’ Knockabout Shoes 
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SUCCESSFUL EGG FARMING 


200 Eggs 
A Year 
Per Hen 


. HOW TO GET THEM 


HE eighth edition of the book, “200 Eggs a Year Per 
Hen" is now ready. Revised, enlarged, and in part re- 


ATTENTION! 4 


Look out 
for your 
health. 


pe 


COFFEE 


Wholesome, enjoyable. 
Gives you that vigorous, 
alert, “snappy” feeling. 
Try it for a week. 
Follow directions care- 
fully. Boil five minutes, 
not longer. All grocers. 


| Potter & Wrightington 










written; 96 pages. Contains among other things oy 
method « of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox of Wolfboro, N. 
won the prize of $100 in gold offered by the Pantene ern ety a 
a well-known condition powder for best egg record during 
the winter months. Simple as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee 
it to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay 
more eggs than any other method under the sun. The 
also contains a recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. rom 
which brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; 
and for five days in succession from the same flock 64 eggs a 
day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: “* 
following the methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 
eggs from 91 R. I. Reds in the month of January.”" From 14 
pullets picked at random out of a farmer's flock the author 
got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs 
apiece. It has nm my ambition in writing “200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen” to make it the standard book on egg production 
and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells it 
in a plain, common-sense way. 

Price 50 cents; or with a year’s subscription to 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, for 75 

cents; two years’ subscription and book for $1.00, 

or given free as a premium for two yearly subscrip- 

tions at 50 cents each. Established 1892. 
Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 126 pages, 50 cents 
per year, 3 months trial, 10 cents. Sample free. CATA- 
LOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
359 Hodgkins Block Syracuse, N. Y. 











stateroom of a seasick passenger. The weather | 


was thick and heavy, and the great ship, 
feeling the shoulder of the gale against her 
side, plunged unsteadily into the roughening 
sea. Few people were about, for the decks 
were awash, but Jim noticed Miss Nevins 
clinging to the rail, her dog, Pat, huddled at 
her side. She was watching a large brig, 
which, under scanty sail, labored heavily 
along to starboard. 

Jim had hardly passed her when his foot 
slipped on the wet deck, the ship gave a 
twisting lurch into the trough of a huge wave, 
and he fell amid a crash of breaking crockery. 
Dazed and frightened, Jim sat looking help- 


lessly about him, until a harsh voice startled | 


him, and he looked up to see Mullins, purple 
with anger, standing over him. 

‘You blundering fool! Look what you’ve | 
done!’’ he shouted. 

And with a sweep of his arm he seized the 


boy by the collar and dealt him a furious box | 
on the ear. Jim would have fallen flat but for | ‘‘ 


the steward’s grip on his jacket. Mullins, still 
holding him, struck him again, harder than 
before. 

‘Stop ! How dare you strike that poor boy ?’’ 

Miss Nevins’ voice, high and shrill with 
indignation, checked the steward’s uplifted 
arm, and he turned to face her and the dog, 
who stood growling at her side. 

‘*He’s a little sneak, ma’am! He won’t 
mind, and he’s always shirking his work!’’ 
muttered Mullins. 

He was entirely in the wrong and he knew 
it. Miss Nevins did not know that he had no 


right to strike the boy, but her sense of jus- | 


tice would not let her see Jim beaten for so 
unavoidable an accident. 

“IT cannot allow you to strike him,’’ she 
said as calmly as she could. 

‘‘We have to make ’em obey somehow!’’ 
growled the steward sulkily. ‘‘This boy is 


| was over when the Mobile reached the Liver- | 


too, and all to Jim’s advantage. Mullins’ reign | 


pool landing stage, and Jim, whose ambitions 


are modest, is in a fair way to realize them 
all. 
eo @ 


KITCHENER AND THE DOCTOR 


URING the South African War, says 
D Pearson’s Weekly, a private soldier went 
to his regimental doctor and said that 
he felt extremely ill. 


| curtly that he was shamming, so the private 


| went on with his duties without a word of 


| complaint. 


sank down, muttering: 


The doctor told him | 


At last, however, he had to give in, and | 


‘*T can’t do another stroke—doctor or no 


doctor !?’ 

| ‘*Why don’t you go to Kitchener?’ sug- 
gested a friend. 

‘*‘What’s. the good?’’ replied the sufferer. 

He wouldn’t bother about me.’’ 

His friend thought differently, and marched 
straight off to ‘‘K. of K.,’’ to whom he related 
the facts of the case. Kitchener immediately 
ordered the sick man to be brought to his own 
tent and had him examined by another doctor, 
who pronounced it a bad case of enteric fever. 

| Then Kitchener sent for the first doctor. 

| ‘*You told this man there was nothing the 
matter with him,’’ he said grimly. ‘‘ Examine 
him again, please. ’’ 

| ‘The doctor did so, and with much confusion 
admitted that he had ‘‘made a mistake’’—the 
man was seriously ill. 

Kitchener had the soldier taken away to 
hospital, and then he turned to the trembling 
doctor. 

‘*T give you twenty-four hours to send in 
your papers and leave the camp,’’ he said. 

There were no more cases of incomplete 
medical examinations in that command. 
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{ The Preacher of ¥ g 
‘ Ernest S 
d M t ° Thompson 
| Cedar OuNnTaIN _ seton < 
J] 
HIS is Mr. Ernest Thompson Cal 
: Seton’s first novel. Mr. Seton's et 
} books about animals have had so | 
wide a sale that his readers will be | 
— glad to know he has written a novel = 
LZ as good in its free and stirring open- 
FX} _air feeling as any of the talks about 


his four-legged friends. 


Wi 


Imagine a man of Herculean build 


a little frontier town. Always by his side, 
guiding, encouraging, restraining where 
necessary, the great motive force in his 
life, stands Belle Boyd, a woman who 
has the knack of taking life and the gifts 


of fortune on her own terms. 


Mr. Seton as a novelist draws upon his 
intimate knowledge of wild life. Very fine 
and thrilling are his descriptions of the 
Indian reservation and the throbbing ex- 
citement of the annual Fourth of July 
horse races between t men and sol- 
diers at the post. It is a world full of color 
and vigorous life in the open that is here 
spread before us. 


( 











<— 

Py and Celtic temperament, powerful for 

=A things, yet impotent without the guiding 

Py hand of the nght woman, and you have 

= a thumb-nail sketch of Jim Hartigan, the 

> young preacher of Cedar Mountain. a 
= The story deals with the conversion and | 
eS) later fortunes of this engaging character in Cu 





Our Offer Send us one new subscription (not your own) 


for The Youth’s Companion and we will send 
you the book postpaid; or the book will be sold for $1.35 net. 


Note. Our Premiums are given only to present subscribers (not to agents) to pay them for 
introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Million Breakfasts Cooked This Morning on Crawford Ranges. Was Yours One? 


Patented features make the 
Crawford preferred by a hundred 
thousand New England families. 


From the hearth style to the Triple 
Crawford — recognized as the 
world’s finest range—these features 
aid in the economy of the home. 


A good range pays for itself in 
the fuel it saves. Get the one 
possessing the most features. 


Crawford Combination Ranges 
have two ovens large and roomy, 
one for coal and one for gas. Both 
ovens are perfect and may be used 
separately or at the same time. 


The convenient gas oven is 
equipped with the new and im- 
proved gas broiler which is 


instantly adjustable to hold the 
food at any required distance from 
the flame. No need to touch the 
pan or bend over, and it folds out 
of the way when not in use. 


Gas end ovens, which can be sup- 
plied for all new Crawfords and 
most of those now in use are larger 
and more convenient than any end 
attachment now on the market. 
They are equipped with the ad- 
justable broiler. 


Guarded gas cocks prevent the 
danger of accidental opening. Five 
center heat gas burners for top 
cooking are of a new type which 
brings the heat directly under the 
utensils without wasting gas. The 
elimination of nickel gas pipes 
makes the range easy to clean. 


Ranges for Coal and Wood 


The wonderful single damper con- 
trols fire and oven heat with one 
motion of an always cool knob. 
Simply place knob at one of 
the plainly marked positions — 
“Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check.” 


Interchangeable hods, concealed 
in the base, are supplied with most 
Crawford Ranges. The left-hand 
hod catches the ashes; the right 
holds the coal—one trip to empty 
ashes and bring back coal. 


Scientifically constructed cup 
joints mean no cold corners in the 
oven—more heat to the pound 
of coal. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








